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Prestige  and  Your  Future 

In  Music  or  Dramatics 


Throughout  seventy  years  students  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  to  obtain 
musical  training  in  Boston.  As  trained  musicians  they  have  gone  forth  to  success  as  soloists, 
operatic  stars,  teachers,  conductors  and  composers.  Their  accomplishments  have  built 
World-Wide  Prestige  for  graduates  of  — 


New  England 

Conservatory 


Director 

Wallace  Goodrich 


or  music 


Dean  ©/  Faculty 
Frederick  S.  Converse 


Our  students  work  in  an  environment  which 
stimulates  accomplishment.  The  instruction 
given  combines  those  proportions  of  theory, 
practice  and  public  experience  found  most 
helpful  in  70  years  of  musical  education. 


Advanced  students  are  offered  membership 
in  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra  or 
soloist  appearances.  Dramatic  students 
participate  in  a  Full  Season  of  Drama  pro¬ 
grams.  All  benefit  from  an  excellent  fac¬ 
ulty  and  unusual  facilities. 


71st.  Year  Begins  Sept.  16 

Students  received  for  study  of  Single  Subjects 
Recognized  Diplomas  and  Collegiate  Degrees  Conferred 

If  you  possess  talents  worth  developing  for  a  profession  or  an  avocation  you  should  obtain 
the  advantages  of  the  training  at  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  acknowledged  as  a 
leader  since  1867,  in  preparation  for  such  positions  as:  Soloist,  Ensemble  Player,  Orchestra 
Member,  Teacher,  Opera  Singer,  Composer,  Conductor,  Actor,  Dancer,  Radio  Performer  or 
Announcer,  Little  Theatre  Director,  etc.  Our  training  prepares  you  and  our  prestige  aids 
you.  Visit  the  school  for  a  personal  interview  or  write  to  the  Secretary  for  a  complete  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  this  coupon  and  receive  Free  Tickets  to  Recitals. 


Send  this  Coupon  or  a  letter  to 
“The  Secretary” 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  Mass. 


□  Please  put  my  name  on  your  mailing  list 
for  Free  Tickets  to  Conservatory  concerts  and 
recitals. 

□  Please  send  Catalog  of  Courses. 

Name  . . 

Street  &  No . 

Town  or  City  . 

I  am  interested  in  studying  . 

I  will  graduate  from  High  School  in  19 . 
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TO 

OUR  PARENTS 

Who  have  made  our  education  possible  and  who  have 
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We,  the  Students  of  the  Woburn  High  School, 
respectfully  dedicate  this  issue  of  our 
“  Reflector.  ” 


Reflector  Staff 


THE  BEST  UNDERSTANDING 

Marjorie  Smyth,  ’37 

Stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  stairs,  Ginnie 
exclaimed,  “Goodness,  I  left  my  book  up  there.  Well, 
I  guess  I  11  have  to  climb  back  up  those  stairs.  I 
wonder  if  I’ll  ever  know  better  than  to  leave  my 
things  around.” 

“If  you're  going  up,  will  you  tell  Phil  that  I 
won’t  be  able  to  help  him  with  that  experiment? 
I  think  he’s  starting  it  now.  It’s  optional  anyway, 
and  looks  so  complicated  that  I  haven’t  the  heart  to 
start  it  on  such  a  grand  afternoon.  You  did  leave 
your  book  in  the  ‘Lab’,  didn’t  you?  ’  asked  her  college 
chum. 

These  two,  known  to  everyone  as  the  inseparable 
Ginger  and  Ginnie,  had  been  close  friends  through 
their  four  years  of  college.  They  had  only  one  other 
constant  companion,  Betty,  the  peacemaker  between 
the  two. 

“O.  K.,”  shouted  Ginnie,  for  she  was  already  up 
two  flights  of  the  stairs.  Almost  breathless  she  en¬ 
tered  the  “Lab  ’,  a  deserted  looking  place  on  that 
May  afternoon. 

But  Phil,  a  somewhat  egotistic  yet  studious  fel¬ 
low,  was  working  away  in  his  corner,  and  when 
Ginnie  came  in,  he  called  out  laughingly,  “Is  that 
vain  friend  of  yours  still  powdering  her  nose?  You 
know  I  do  need  a  little  help.” 

“I  guess  you’re  out  of  luck.  The  lure  of  tennis 
is  much  greater  than  thta  of  chemistry  or  you  either,” 
and  she  made  a  face  at  him  as  she  picked  up  her 
book  to  leave. 

“Ginnie,  wait,”  he  yelled. 

“What  do  you  want  now?” 

“Listen,  I’ve  got  to  have  some  help.  Would  you 
help  me?”  1 

“Nitwit,  you  know  I  don’t  take  ‘Lab’.  Besides 
Professor  Poole  said  when  I  was  in  here  with  Ginger 
before  I  went  down  stairs,  ‘You  may  come  in,  my 
dear,  but  you  must  not  touch  anything',”  she  mim¬ 
icked. 

“But  he  isn’t  coming  in  this  afternoon.  Oh, 
please.” 

“All  right,”  she  yielded. 

Quickly  Phil  got  about  his  work.  Ginnie  was 
amazed  at  his  swiftness.  So  much  of  this,  and  just 
a  little  of  that.  How  interesting  it  was.  “What’s 
that  you’re  putting  in?” 

“Concentrated  sulfuric  acid.” 

“What’ll  it  do?” 

“Effervesce,  or  it  ought  to  anyway.”  As  his  hand 
reached  over  the  open  dish,  the  strong  flame  of  the 


fire  beneath  burned  his  hand,  and  he  dropped  the 
whole  bottle. 

“Look  out,”  screamed  Ginnie,  and,  as  she  in¬ 
stinctively  pushed  him  back,  she  brought  her  face 
near  the  seething,  splattering  mass  in  the  dish.  Her 
hands  rose  up  to  guard  it.  All  became  blackness. 

“How  white  everything  is.  Where  am  I?  My 
arms  and  face  ache  so.  Why  can’t  I  see?  Gosh,  my 
eyes  are  covered.”  As  one  thinks  in  short  sentences, 
in  that  same  way  did  Ginnie  try  to  move  her  lips  to 
form  those  thoughts  but  in  vain;  yet  it  was  like  tor¬ 
ture  not  to  be  able  to  speak.  “Oh,  dear,  what  can  be 
wrong?” 

“Someone’s  coming,”  but  she  seemed  to  be  fall¬ 
ing.  She  must  keep  awake.  “Who’s  that  talking?” 
she  wondered. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,  but  you  cannot  see  her.  She”s 
still  unconscious,”  pleaded  a  soft  soothing  voice 
which  seemed  to  be  urging  her  to  rest  and  not  to 
think. 

“But  I  must.  It  was  all  my  fault,  I  tell  you.  If 
she  dies,”  he  faltered,  “it  will  be  I  who  have  killed 
her.” 

“She  will  not  die.” 

‘“I’m  glad,”  thought  Ginnie  always  thoughtful  of 
others.  Then  she  remembered. 

“That  was  Phil  inquiring  for  myself.  I  must  let 
him  know  I’m  all  right.”  But  try  as  she  might  she 
could  make  no  sound,  and  a  sob  escaped  her.  She 
must  try  once  more.  “Phil”  she  screamed;  thank 
God  she  had  succeeded;  but  the  effort  was  too  great, 
and  as  she  dropped  into  merciful  unconsciousness, 
the  nurse  rushed  into  the  room  followed  by  a  now 
determined  young  man.  Phil  stared  aghast  at 
Ginnie  s  bandaged  face,  and  letting  out  a  groan  he 
disappeared  out  the  door. 

When  Ginnie  awoke  again,  she  felt  greatly  re¬ 
lieved.  For  some  unexplainable  reason  she  no 
longer  cared  if  Phil  loved  her  or  Ginger  best;  and 
she  was  so  happy. 

Phil  called  that  morning  about  Ginnie  and  he 
was  met  with  the  answer,  “Minnie  Gray  will  always 
have  deep  scars  on  her  face  from  the  fire  in  her 
home.”  Now,  if  Phil  had  listened  after  he  had  heard 
the  words,  “Scars  on  her  face,”  he  would  have  rea¬ 
lized  the  mistake,  but  Minnie  Gray  decs  sound  so 
much  like  Ginnie  Grey  that  the  nurse’s  mistake,  al¬ 
though  it  was  excusable,  caused  Phil  much  mental 
anguish.  He  would  have  to  marry  her.  There  was  no 
c  tlier  honorable  way  out  of  it.  He  sneered  as  he  saw 
in  his  mind  her  horrible  face  eagerly  accepting  him. 

Ginnie  improved  rapidly,  but  Phil  no  longer 
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telephoned,  as  ho  had  during  her  two  days  of  un¬ 
consciousness.  After  a  week  Ginger  was  allowed 
to  see  her  friend,  and  both  hearts  of  the  two  girls 
filled  with  joy  and  thankfulness  that  Ginnie  would 
have  only  a  scar  near  her  shoulder  where  a  piece 
of  the  flying  glass  had  hit  her.  “Oh,  darling,  even  a 
bathing  suit  halter  will  cover  that,’’  rejoiced  Gin¬ 
ger.  “I  bet  Phil  is  overjoyed.  By  the  way,  where  is 
he  hiding  himself?  I  haven't  seen  him  since  it  all 
happened.” 

“Neither  have  I,”  answered  Ginnie  plainly.  “The 
nurse  said  she  thought  at  first  she  was  going  to  have 
an  awful  time  to  keep  him  from  camping  right  out¬ 
side  my  door.  She’s  a  swell  nurse.” 

“But  he  telephones?” 

“No.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  stop  you  two;  you  must  have  so 
much  to  say,  but  my  Ginnie  has  to  rest  if  I'm  going 
to  let  her  go  next  week,”  interrupted  the  nurse. 

“I  wonder  why  I  never  thought  of  being  a  nurse,” 
admired  Ginger. 

“Perhaps  because  you’d  never  make  one  as  good 
as  mine,”  teased  Ginnie. 

“No  stalling,”  laughed  the  nurse  blushingly. 

Ginnie’s  week  was  soon  over  and  although  she 
was  not  allowed  to  go  back  to  school  as  yet,  she  had 
every  other  liberty.  The  first  morning  she  decided 
to  hike  to  the  observatory.  She  laughed  now  and 
then  out  of  sheer  happiness. 

‘  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  hope  I  don't  disturb 
you,”  she  said  to  the  back  that  she  confronted  as 
she  reached  the  top.  “Phil!  It’s  grand  to  see  you. 
Where’ve  you  been?  I  thought — 

“It  can’t  be  you,  Ginnie,  I  don't  understand,”  in¬ 
terrupted  a  puzzled  Phil.  “They  said  ycur  faace 
wc  uld  be  scarred.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  marry 
me.  No,  it  wasn’t  you,  it  was  a  scarred,  mangled 
girl  whom  I  was  going  to  marry.”  Calmly  and  good- 
heartedly  she  explained  everything.  But  Phil  still 
had  something  to  be  explained. 

“Why  then,”  he  asked,  “does  Ginger  look  daggers 
at  me  when  I  meet  her?  By  accident,  of  course,”  he 
added  hurriedly. 

“You  haven’t  inquired  about  me,  but  Ginger 
wants  to  be  your  friend  just  as  I  do,  really  she  does.” 

“Betty  thought  that  you — ” 

“That’s  it,”  shouted  Ginnie  happily.  “It  s  Betty 
you  lcve.” 

“Well,  er-yes,  it  is.” 

“Im  so  glad,”  but  she  was  becoming  visibly 
weakened  by  the  long  discourse  and  as  he  saw  her 
pale  and  shaken,  Phil  gathered  the  feebly  protesting 
tired  figure  up  in  his  arms.  As  he  carried  her  home, 
little  did  he  realize  that  they  were  both  thinking  the 
same  beautiful  thoughts. 

How  wonderful  it  seemed  that  they  had  reached 
the  best  possible  understanding  between  them.  They 
were  true  friends. 


A  LOVELY  VOICE 

Blanche  Cornett,  ’39 

Janice  Waters  sat  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  alone. 
The  hotel  was  a  very  modern  building.  Janice  had 
light  wavy  hair,  which  came  almost  to  her  shoulders, 
and  dark  brown  eyes  with  lovely,  curling  lashes. 

She  was  waiting  here  for  her  girl  friend,  Martha 
Peters,  who  had  come  to  New  York  to  start  on  her 
career.  Martha  was  a  pianist.  Janice  also  was  a 
talented  girl,  who  had  a  lovely  clear  soprano  voice, 
which  was  greatly  admired  by  all  her  friends. 

She  finally  became  impatient,  and  going  to  the 
desk,  she  asked  for  Miss  Peters.  After  the  clerk 
called  the  room,  he  told  Janice  that  Miss  Peters  was 
out,  but  would  be  back  in  a  half-hour. 

Having  nothing  else  to  do,  Miss  Janice  bought  a 
magazine  and  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  out  of  range 
oL"  any  voices.  There  was  just  one  other  chair  near 
hers.  About  five  minutes  later  a  tall  young  man 
came  in,  and  sat  in  that  chair.  Janice  stole  a  look 
at  him  when  he  was  looking  in  an  opposite  direction. 
He  was  very  handsome,  she  concluded.  He  had  black 
wavy  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Then  she  glanced  at  him 
again,  he  was  looking  at  her.  Maybe  he  was  think¬ 
ing  to  himself  what  a  lovely  girl  she  was. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  girl  in  a  brown  coat  came 
up  to  him. 

‘Oh,  Larry!  I’ve  been  looking  everywhere  for 
you,”  she  said  and  they  walked  off  together. 

“Well,  anyhow,  I  know  his  name  is  Larry,” 
Janice  said  to  herself,  again  returning  to  her  book. 

Finally  a  tall,  brown-haired,  blue-eyed  girl  came 
in  and  went  over  to  Janice. 

“Tm  so  glad  to  see  you,  Janice!  I  ’ve  been  out 
and  I’m  going  for  an  audition  tomorrow.  Why  don’t 
you  come  too?”  Martha  Peters  entered  into  the 
picture. 

“Oh,  Martha!  I  don’t  know,  maybe.”  The  two 
girls  went  up  in  the  elevator  to  the  second  floor. 

The  next  day  the  two  girls  went  to  the  Palace 
Theatre  and  waited  to  be  called  upon.  After  Martha 
played,  the  manager  told  her  he  would  let  her  know' 
if  he  wranted  her  for  his  show.  Janice  was  very  in¬ 
terested,  and  she  made  Martha  sit  down  to  listen  to 
the  rest  of  the  rehearsal. 

“Where  is  Larry  Turner?”  the  temperamaental 
director  shouted,  “I  never  saw  him  on  time  yet.” 

“Here  I  am  J.  B.”  Janice  turned  and  saw  the 
young  man  who  had  been  in  the  lobby  the  day  before 
c<  ming  down  the  aisle. 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed  softly  to  herself. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Janice?”  Martha  asked  anxi¬ 
ously. 

“Oh;  Nothing’s  the  matter,”  she  replied. 

When  everything  was  in  order,  Larry  sang. 
“What  a  lovely  voice,”  Janice  thought  to  herself. 

When  he  had  finished  he  sat  down  at  the  side 
of  the  stage. 
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“Now  where  is  Miss  Abley,  isn’t  she  here  either?” 
the  director  shouted  at  the  extras,  “We’ve  got  to  have 
a  singer.” 

Martha  jumped  up.  “Mr.  Francon,  here’s  a 
singer,  and  a  fine  one  too.” 

“Oh,”  Janice  said  softly,  “Martha,  why  did  wou 
do  that?” 

“All  right,  let’s  see  what  you  can  du,”  the  di¬ 
rector  said. 

Janice  went  timidly  up  on  the  stage  and  stood 
waiting. 

“Come  over  here,”  the  director  said  impatiently, 
and  thrust  the  music  into  her  hand. 

The  piano  player,  known  as  Joe,  played  the  song 
first,  then  Janice  sang.  When  she  finished  Larry 
came  over  and  said,  “You  have  a  lovely  voice  Miss — ” 

“Miss  Waters,”  she  supplied. 

“Miss  Waters,”  he  finished. 

The  two  sang  the  duet.  “Say!”  the  director  said, 
“That  was  swell,  even  better  than  Miss  Abley  could 
do.” 

“Oh,  is  that  so?”  came  from  the  aisle,  and  there 
was  Rita  Abley,  “If  that’s  all  you  think  of  me,  she  can 
sing  the  part..”  She  ran  up  the  aisle  and  no  shout¬ 
ing  from  the  director  could  bring  her  back. 

“Well,  it  looks  like  you  get  the  part,  Miss  Waters, 
and  that  usually  composed  young  lady  almost  fainted. 

The  night  of  the  show  Janice  was  in  her  dressing 
room  when  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  She 
opened  it  to  find  Larry  outside.  He  came  in  and 
asked  her  if  she  was  nervous. 

“No,  not  very,  but  I  never  thought  I’d  be  hero.” 

“Well  you  are  and  it's  a  great  opportunity.” 

When  going  he  turned  and  said,  “Do  your  best 
and  you’ll  be  grand.” 

“Thank  you,”  and  Janice  had  the  grace  eonugh 
to  blush. 

After  the  show  she  was  besieged  with  reporters 
and  fans. 

“Where  were  you  born?  How  did  you  get  your 
start?  Do  you  want  fame?”  were  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  asked.  Janice  did  her  best  to  answer  them 
all,  and  finally  amid  shouts  and  clamor  found  a  taxi. 

After  a  few  weeks  Janice  Waters  was  known 
from  coast  to  coast  for  her  lovely  voice,  but  she  never 
forgot  her  friend  Martha,  who  also  became  famous 
as  a  pianist. 

Two  years  later  she  became  Mrs.  Larry  Turner, 
but  did  not  give  up  her  career  as  she  derived  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  being  in  the  same  profession, 
and  they  were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  each  other. 


WILD  LIONS  ESCAPE 

Helen  Reil,  ’39 

John  Smith  was  in  love  with  Jane  Peters  for 
four  months.  He  was  an  acrobat,  and  Jane  a  trick 
rider  in  the  circus. 

One  day  Jane  and  John  were  standing  outside 


of  Jane’s  tent  talking,  when  suddenly  Jane  said,  “I 
won't  go  to  town  with  you  tonight.  You’re  a  coward, 
and  I  don’t  go  out  with  cowards.” 

“Oh,”  said  John,  ‘T  suppose  you  go  with  brave 
men  like  Tony  Little.” 

“Yes,”  said  Jane,  “Tony’s  a  lion  tamer  which 
proves  he’s  a  hero.” 

While  this  talking  was  going  on  Tony  was  in 
town  talking  to  a  small  man  who  had  a  mustache. 
They  were  seated  at  a  table  in  a  cafe  with  their 
heads  together,  deep  in  conversation. 

When  Tony  came  out  of  the  cafe  he  met  Betty 
Jordan,  a  gown  fitter,  from  the  circus.  He  stopped 
her,  saying,  “Look  here,  Betty,  you  and  I  are  friends 
so  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.” 

“Of  course,  Tony,”  said  Betty.  “I  should  be  glad 
to  help  you.” 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  get  John  to  take  you  out 
tonight  so  I  can  see  Jane  without  him  hanging 
around.” 

“O.  K.,”  answered  Betty,  and  she  walked  away. 

That  night  Betty  and  John  went  to  town  to  a 
movie  and  afterwards  went  to  a  restaurant  to  eat. 
While  they  were  there,  Jane  and  Tony  came  in,  but 
they  walked  by  Betty  and  John  without  speaking  to 
them. 

The  next  morning  John  was  sitting  in  front  of 
his  tent  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  Jane  passing  by. 
He  jumped  up  and  grasping  Jane  by  the  shoulders 
pushed  her  into  the  chair  where  he  had  been  sitting. 

“Now,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  he  asked. 
Jane  sat  without  saying  a  word  and  stared  straight 
ahead.  John  becoming  angry,  went  into  his  tent,  and 
when  he  came  out  ten  minutes  later  he  saw  Jane 
talking  to  Tony  over  at  the  lion  cage.  He  turned  as 
if  to  walk  away  and  nearly  bumped  into  Betty  who 
was  standing  behind  him  with  a  grin  on  her  face. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  she  asked,  “did  you 
and  your  girl  friend  break  up?” 

John  in  a  furious  mood,  snapped  back,  “What's  it 
to  you,”  and  walked  away. 

The  big  night  of  the  circus  Jane  walked  into  the 
big  tent,  made  a  bow  and  taking  hold  of  a  rope  was 
pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  tent.  He  took  a  hold  of 
his  bar  and  swung  and  then  suddenly  the  rope  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  bar  broke  and  he  fell  from  the  trapeze. 
Luckily  for  John  one  of  the  men  had  forgotten  to 
take  up  the  net  and  he  fell  into  this.  He  jumped  up 
and  suddenly  a  cry  went  up.  “A  wild  lion  has  es¬ 
caped,”  people  began  to  scream. 

Tony  was  standing  next  to  John  who  said, 
“Well,  Tony,  it’s  your  lion,  why  net  go  and  catch  it.” 
Then  he  turned  and  ran  to  the  circus  grounds. 

Outside  the  tent  he  met  Jane  and  coming  to  a 
halt  in  front  of  her  said,  “You  better  go  with  the  rest 
of  the  girls.” 

He  went  to  the  lions’  cage  and  began  looking  for 
Pete,  who  was  the  escaped  lion,  A  number  of  the 
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circus  helpers  were  out  looking  for  Pete,  and  going 
up  to  one  of  them  Tony  said,  “Come  on  with  me  and 
we’ll  find  Pete.’’ 

John  and  a  man,  whose  name  was  Rex  Wheeler, 
walked  to  the  lion's  cage  and  suddenly  there  came 
through  the  air  a  call  for  help.  John  turned  and  ran 
to  the  big  tent  where  he  knew  the  call  had  come 
frcm.  Arriving  at  the  tent  he  saw  Pete,  caught  by  a 
chair,  and  made  a  dash  for  him.  John  and  Pete 
wrestled  and  then  suddenly  a  gun  was  fired  and  Pete 
fell  dead.  John  raised  himself  from  the  ground 
dripping  with  blood,  smiled  at  Jane  and  fell  to  the 
grcund  unconscious. 

When  he  came  to,  he  way  lying  in  bed  in  the 
hospital  and  Jane  was  sitting  in  a  chair  beside  him. 
The  door  opened  and  a  man  walked  in. 

He  was  Sergeant  Jones  of  the  plain-clothes  men. 
He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  John’s  bed  and  said, 
“Young  fellow,  it  looks  like  you’re  a  hero.  That 
fellow  Little  who  has  been  loitering  around  here,  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  man  wanted  for  murder  down  in 
Florida.  It  was  he  that  turned  Pete  loose.  He  had 
his  brother,  who  is  a  small  man  with  a  mustache,  cut 
your  rope  so  he  could  get  rid  of  you.  He  knew  you 
were  on  to  him  so  he  didn’t  want  you  around.” 

A  month  later  Jane  and  John  were  married  in 
the  church  in  town.  John  had  given  up  his  job  in  the 
circus  and  had  obtained  a  better  jcb  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 


“  THE  CRASH  ” 

Bernice  Hart,  ’37 

The  automobile  crashed!  Gradually  one  form 
appeared  above  the  wreckage.  “Oh  my  head,  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  others  are  alive?”  A  youth  got  to  his  feet 
and  went  tearfully  in  search  of  his  friends.  He  had 
just  about  given  up  ever  finding  them  alive  when  he 
heard  a  moan.  It  was  Jack;  he  was  coming  to;  he 
crawled  out  from  under  the  wreckage  and  in  a 
stunned  condition  tried  to  pull  the  girls  out. 

Olive  was  suffering  frcm  a  severe  shock  but  she 
was  opening  her  eyes  and  moving  a  bit.  Alys 
appeared  to  be  hurt  pretty  badly.  Larry  exclaimed, 
“We  must  get  them  to  a  hospital  immediately.” 

A  passing  car  was  hailed  and  the  once  happy 
foursome  were  on  their  way  to  the  hospital.  Olive 
started  to  say,  “How  did  it  happen?”  but  when  she 
saw  Alys,  she  fainted  again.  They  were  riding  along 
enjoying  the  beautiful  day  when  from  out  of  no¬ 
where  so  it  seemed  at  that  time,  a  car  side-swiped 
them  and  they  went  over  the  embankment.  The 
car  continued  on  its  way  not  even  stopping  to  help 
the  occupants  of  the  wrecked  machine. 

After  they  arrived  at  the  hospital  all  wore  ex¬ 
amined.  Olive,  Larry,  and  Jack  had  severe  shocks 
but  they  would  be  all  right  after  a  short  rest.  It  was 
hard  work  for  Dr.  Adams  to  tell  them  of  Alys’  con¬ 


dition.  He  finally  gathered  enough  courage  and 
said,  “She  has  a  fractured  skull  and  a  broken  leg.” 

“What  shall  we  ro?”  asked  Olive.  Larry  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  car  for  graduation  and  his  father  had  said 
that  the  first  accident  he  had  the  car  would  be  taken 
from  him.  It  would  be  just  about  impossible  to 
convince  Larry’s  father  that  it  wasn’t  their  fault. 

The  police  were  notified  and  they  in  turn  notified 
the  parents  of  the  unfortunate  children. 

When  the  parents  arrived  they  all  asked  ques¬ 
tions  at  once,  “How’s  my  Olive?  “Is  Jack  hurt?” 
“Where's  Larry?” 

Aalys’  parents  were  prostrated.  Like  every 
mother  and  father  they  could  only  imagine  the  worst. 
They  must  just  sit  and  wait. 

The  police  asked  if  they  could  remember  the 
number  of  the  car.  They  could  not  give  the  number 
but,  they  recalled  a  blue  car  following  them  with  two 
men  in  it.  It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  it  was 
hard  for  them  to  remember.  This  was  all  the  in¬ 
formation  they  could  give,  so  the  police  set  to  work 
to  find  a  blue  car  scratched  on  the  right  side.  It 
does  not  take  the  law  long  to  catch  up  with  criminals 
and  they  were  captured  in  about  two  hours. 

The  men  were  protesting  against  the  arrest  yet 
there  was  a  look  of  guilt  in  their  faces. 

Mr.  Tarren,  Alys’  father,  knew  one  of  the  men. 
He  had  tried  to  swindle  a  woman  out  of  her  inheri¬ 
tance  and  Mr.  Tarren,  the  lawyer,  had  won  the  case 
for  the  woman.  The  arrested  man,  Mr.  Lacker,  had 
seen  his  chance  to  side-swipe  the  car  and  did  so  in 
order  to  get  revenge  on  Mr.  Tarren  whose  daughter 
was  in  the  car. 

A  month  later  he  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years 
in  the  pinitentiary  on  the  charge  of  “intent  to  kill”. 

Alys  has  left  the  hospital,  fully  recovered  now. 
She  says,  “Mr.  Lacker  now  has  learned  that  revenge 
doesn’t  pay.”  Larry  is  thankful  because  he  has 
received  another  car  for  the  damaged  one. 
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CHERRY  PIES 

Genovina  Maft'eo,  ’38 

“Anything  good  to  eat,  Sis?  —  Yum  —  yum,  do  I 
smell  cherry  pie,  or  don't  I?”  yelled  Bud,  bursting 
into  the  kitchen  and  slamming  the  door  after  him. 

“Eat,  eat,  eat.  Uo  you  ever  think  of  anything 
else?  You  never  think  of  how  tired  I  must  be  after 
a  whole  day’s  work  in  this  stuffy  kitchen.” 

“Gosh,  Sis,  I’m  sorry  but  I’m  really  starved,  and 
when  I  smelled  that  cherry  pie,  Well  —  I’m  awfully 
sorry,  Sis,”  he  said  repentfully,  and  made  such  a  face 
that  Adela  had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  herself.  Just  like 
Bud  she  thought,  always  repentant  for  everything 
and  turning  everything  into  a  joke.  And  Oh!  he  was 
so  handsome,  —  tall,  with  a  slight  touch  of  careless¬ 
ness,  his  rumpled  black  wavy  hair  and  those  kind 
adorable  gray  eyes,  that  teasing  smile;  how  could 
anyone  help  loving  him. 

“There  that’s  better.  Say,  you  look  sweet  enough 
for  me  to  eat,  Sis.  Let’s  see  if  I  can  sum  you  up; 
wonderful  little  cook,  flushed,  shining-eyed,  though 
tired,  crowned  with  a  halo  of  soft,  golden  hair; 
sweetest  little  smile;  best  cherry  pie  maker  in  De- 
cateur.  Suit  you? 

“Suits  me,  you  flatterer,  but  I’m  not  in  the  mood 
for  your  flattery,  Jack.  Come  on,  let’s  eat.” 

“Say,  that  sure  was  a  pleasant  supper,  Sis.  I 
only  wish  you  could  cook  for  me  all  your  life,  but 
that  would  be  too  much  to  expect  wouldn’t  it?” 

“Don’t  worry,  But,  there  is  no  unlucky  man  and 
there  won’t  be.” 

“Oh,  is  that  so?  Don’t  make  me  laugh,  Sis.  Well, 
there  you  are,  the  dishes  are  all  wiped  and  put  away. 
Are  we  through  for  the  night?” 

“You’re  dismissed.  Oh,  say,  Bud,  why  don't  you 
go  out  tonight,  I  think  I’ll  go  over  to  Mary’s  and  see 
how  her  dress  is  coming  along.” 

“Who,  that  loverbird?  Say,  when  is  she  getting- 
married  —  July  isn’t  it?  Why  don’t  you  make  it  a 
double  wedding,  Sis? 

“Smarty,”  she  said,  throwing  a  flower  she  was 
holding  at  him. 

“Hooray!  here’s  the  bridal  bouquet.  But  say, 
I’m  not  the  bridesmaid,”  he  said  as  he  ducked. 

“  ’Night,  Sis,  see  you  later.  That’s  Bob  calling 
me.” 

“Oh,  Bud,  I  think  you’re  a  meany  always  bring¬ 
ing  up  that  marriage  stuff.”  But  in  reality  she  just 
wished  she  could  meet  someone  she  really  liked. 

Later,  as  she  was  walking  slowly  toward  Mary’s 
house,  she  had  a  feeling  that  there  would  be  danger 
ahead.  As  she  turned  the  corner,  which  was  always 
dark  at  night,  she  felt  a  lump  in  her  throat  and  such 
a  painful  pounding  in  her  ears,  that  she  thought  she 
would  suffiocate.  Suddenly  she  stopped,,  staring 
wide-eyed  and  speechless  at  seme  person  coming  to¬ 
ward  her  at  full  speed.  As  it  neared  her  it  got  larger 


and  larger.  When  it  was  about  two  yards  away  from 
her,  she  fell  in  a  faint. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  her?  She’s  been  here 
eight  hours  and  she  hasn’t  awakened  yet,’’  she  heard 
a  gruff  voice  say,  and  she  shivered  as  she  realized 
she  had  been  kidnapped. 

“What  in  the  world  did  you  want  to  get  her  for, 
anyway?  You  won’t  get  any  dough  from  her 
brother.” 

“O  yeah!  Say,  that  brother  of  hers  just  idolizes 
her,  and  he’ll  pay  plenty  to  get  her  back,  and  what’s 
more  he  has  the  money  to  spare.  Listen,  Craig,  it 
will  be  a  miracle  if  she  lives  more  than  a  week,  if 
he  comes.  ’  He  ended  in  a  sneering  voice. 

Well,  this  sure  was  a  nice  kettle  of  fish  she  was 
in;  her  head  was  pounding,  her  bones  ached,  and 
here  she  had  heard  her  death  sentence.  Well,  she’d 
escape  somehow. 

“Hullo,  baby,  I  see  you’re  awake.  Come  on,  the 
Boss  wants  to  see  you,”  said  the  short,  nervous,  little 
man  who  stood  at  her  door. 

Adela  had  been  in  the  hideout  for  three  days 
already,  but  she  had  very  little  knowledge  as  to 
where  she  was.  She  figured  out  a  plan,  however,  of 
having  a  little  more  freedom. 

“Hullo,  baby,  here’s  your  supper.  Say  if  you’re 
asking  me  you’re  being  treated  kind  of  soft.” 

“Gee,  this  pie  doesn’t  taste  very.  well.  Could  I 
see  the  boss,  do  you  think?” 

“Say,  you  think  you  sure  are  some  one  around 
here,  don  t  you??  Okay,  I’ll  see.  What  do  you  want 
to  see  him  for  anyway?”  he  added  curiously. 

“Well,  I  was  just  thinking  that  maybe  if  he’d 
let  me  do  the  cooking,  you  would  eat  more  appetizing- 
food  for  a  while,”  she  said  with  a  sidelong  glance  at 
him  to  see  how  the  words  affected  him. 

“I’ll  glady  ask  him  that,  'I’m  just  sick  of  this 
food.  It  tastes  like  boiled-down  rubber.  I  11  go  and 
ask  him  now,”  he  said,  locking  the  door  after  him  as 
he  went  out. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  returned  with  a  tri¬ 
umphant  look  on  his  face. 

“He  says  all  right,  under  the  conditions;  that 
you  keep  within  doors  and  use  as  few  groceries  as 
possible.” 

“All  right,  but  who  will  pick  up  some  of  those 
cherries  out  in  the  garden  for  me?  They’d  make 
swell  cherry  pies.” 

“That  will  be  taken  care  of,”  he  assured  her. 

The  next  day  Adela  decided  that  she  would  cook 
the  most  appetizing  meal  she  was  capable  of.  She 
took  three  hours  to  prepare  it,  and  was  rewarded 
only  by  the  look  of  approval  on  the  faces  of  the 
men. 

“Say,  boss,  we  should  have  thought  of  this  long 
ago,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

As  the  days  went  by,  Adela  noticed  that  there 
was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-four,  who  was 
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about  five  feet  four  inches  tall  with  black,  wavy  hair, 
was  slim,  had  a  golden  tan,  brown  eyes  and  a  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped  mouth,  but  he  always  stood  aloof  from 
the  others,  and  was  called  Skinny  by  the  gang. 

One  day,  as  she  stood  talking  to  him  in  the 
kitchen,  she  could  not  refrain  from  asking  him  the 
question  which  had  haunted  her  for  two  weeks. 

“Skinny,”  she  said,  “why  is  it  that  you  don’t 
mingle  very  much  with  the  rest  of  the  men?”  She 
could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  some  kind  of  a 
mystery  about  him. 

“Well,  you  see,  around  a  year  ago  I  was  wa — ” 
he  left  off  abruptly  as  he  heard  the  front  door  close. 

After  that  she  felt  that  she  must  find  out  the 
reason  for  his  strange  behavior  when  he  saw  the 
other  enter.  And  somehow  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  one 
of  them;  in  fact,  he  seemed  afraid  of  them,  and  every 
time  she  happened  to  mention  the  subject  he’d  ans¬ 
wer,  “I’ll  tell  you  seme  other  time,”  and  such  a  look 
of  concern  would  come  over  his  face  that  she  yearned 
to  comfort  him,  but  she  knew  that  would  be  im¬ 
possible. 

Adela  noticed  that  every  morning  at  six  o’clock 
two  airplanes  passed  over  a  meadow  just  left  of  the 
house.  One  day  she  asked  permission  to  wash  all  the 
“rags”  and  clothes  that  needed  a  washing  and  to 
dry  them  in  the  sun.  She  started  washing  them  at 
noon  so  as  to  finish  too  late  to  hang  them  out  the 
same  day. 

The  next  day  she  rose  at  five  and  spread  the 
clothes  on  the  grass.  She  was  careful  to  spread  them 
so  that  from  the  ground  it  seemed  that  they  had  been 
carelessly  thrown  down,  but  from  the  sky  called  for 
“HELP  SUNDAY  NOON”. 

Sunday  was  the  next  day,  so  she  wculd  have  to 
work  fast  and  must  be  careful  not  to  arouse  sus¬ 
picion.  Outwardly  she  was  as  competent  as  usual 
but  inwardly  she  was  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  of 
escape. 

The  “gang”  weren’t  watching  her  so  closely  as 
they  had  previously,  so  that  was  to  some  advantage. 
She  would  go  in  the  meadow  and — . 

“May  I  speak  to  you  Miss  Adela?”  asked  Skinny 
from  the  doorway,  looking  fearfully  from  left  to 
right. 

“Why  sure,  'Skinny,  come  on  in.” 

“No,  Miss  Adela,  come  with  me  out  here.”  She 
knew  something  was  the  matter  so  she  followed  him 
meekly.  He  led  the  way  into  the  woods  on  the  side 
of  the  house  and  then  turned  into  a  very  narrow 
trail.  After  about  twenty  minutes  walk  it  ended  in  a 
small  clearing  which  was  surrounded  by  large 
bushes  and  trees  very  close  together.  In  the  center 
of  the  clearing  was  a  small  cabin  which  was  the 
same  color  as  the  tree  trunks. 

“I  hope  you  don’t  think  me  rude  for  bringing 
you  here  Miss  Adela,”  he  said  apologetically,  “but  I 
wanted  to  see  you  alone  without  arousing  suspicion. 


For  some  reason  or  other  they  are  becoming  very 
lenient.  If  you  ask  me,  something  is  up.  They  also 
seem  a  trifle  afraid.  They  have  never  behaved  like 
this  before  as  long  as  I’ve  been  here.” 

“Have  you  been  here  long?”  she  interrupted. 

“Well,  it  seems  ages,  but  in  reality  I’ve  been  here 
cniy  cne  year.  A  year  ago  tomorrow,  they  captured 
me  while  I  was  on  my  way  home  from  my  labora¬ 
tory.  I  was  brought  here  and  locked  up  in  a  dark, 
damp,  dusty  room  and  was  almost  starved  to  death. 
They  kept  me  there  for  about  two  months  and  then 
they  started  to  treat  me  better  and  better  until 
finally  they  treated  me  as  one  of  them].  Of  course, 
I  don’t  know  any  of  their  plans  or  anything,  but  they 
treat  me  decently,  although  they  still  think  I’m  up  to 
something.” 

“I’ve  recently  discovered  that  the  leader  died 
three  months  ago  and  they  don’t  know  what  to  do. 
They  don't  dare  break  up  the  gang  for  fear  someone 
would  find  out.” 

“But  you  —  do  they  know  about  this  cabin? 
When  did  you  build  it?” 

“No  they  do  not  know  of  this  place,  because,  as 
you  might  have  notice  on  your  way  over,  the  bushes 
are  very  large  and  very  close  together  except  here 
where  the  small  trail  is  which  runs  right  under  the 
branches.  One  day  about  four  menth  ago  while  I 
was  wandering  about,  I  came  upon  the  trail  and  be¬ 
ing  curious  I  followed  it  unitl  I  reached  here.  I 
waited  about  an  hour,  and  seeing  that  there  wasn’t 
a  sign  of  life,  I  entered.  In  this  cabin  I  found  an  old 
radio  and  several  pieces  of  metal,  tubes  and  other 
things  and  the  result  is  that  I  turned  it  into  a  lab¬ 
oratory.” 

“Doesn’t  anyone  evere  come  her?”  she  asked. 

“Not  since  I’ve  been  here  and  that’s  quite  a 
while.” 

“Please  go  on,  what  are  you  making?” 

“Well,  last  week  I  completed  a  radio  and  yes¬ 
terday  I  tried  it  out — .” 

“Did  it  work?”  she  interrupted  breathlessly. 

“Yes,  and  this  is  what  I  brought  you  here  for. 
I  planned  to  send  a  message  to  the  Federal  Agents  at 
Decateur.” 

“Yes?”  she  said,  her  eyes  illuminating  with  ex¬ 
citement,  why,  she  couldn’t  believe  her  ears,  could  it 
mean — ! 

“Telling  them  to  come  here  Sunday  morning  and 
get  us  out  of  here.  Oh,  my  poor  mother!  They  all 
think  I’m  dead,  they  haven’t  heard  a  thing  about  me 
for  a  whole  year.”  He  broke  down  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  been  captured.  He  suddenly  looked 
up  shamefacedly  and  said,  “I’m  sorry  Adela,”  and  a 
puzzled  expression  came  over  his  face  as  he  kept 
looking  at  her.  For  a  moment  they  stood  motionless. 
Adela  blushed  and  then  stammered. 

“Why  —  why  not  radio  the  agents  now?” 

“That  is  an  idea,  Adela,  the  sooner  I  get  out  of 
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here  the  better.  I  have  almost  forgotten  what  the 
cities  and  people  are  like.  Well  here  goes.” 

“Calling  Decatour,  Calling  Deeatour,  Federal 
Agency,  Federal  Agency  of  Decatour.  This  is  Crock¬ 
er  Alljoy  calling  Decatour.  Answer  me.” 

“This  is  Decatour  Federal  Agency,  come  in 
Crocker  Alljoy,  come  in.” 

“This  is  Crocker  Alljoy  who  was  kidnapped  by 
‘Purple  Dragon  Gang’  last  year,  send  help — .” 

“Crocker,  quick,  someone  is  outs’de,”  interrupted 
Adela. 

“Come  in  Crocker,  Decatour  Agency,  come  in.” 

“‘Send  help  immediately.  Being  attacked  by  the 
gang.  About  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Decatour  in 
the  Primeval  Forest.  Signing  off.  Send  help  im¬ 
mediately.” 

“Come  on  Adela,  it  might  be  too  late  now  but 
ccrne  on,  let's  climb  through  this  back  window, 
there’s  another  secret  trail  in  the  back  cf  the  house, 
come  on.” 

While  they  were  getting  through  the  window, 
they  could  hear  someone  yelling  at  the  door. 

“Open  the  door  or  we’ll  break  it  down.  Skinny." 

“Quick,  there’s  no  time  to  be  lost,”  whispered 
Crocker.  He  took  Adela’s  hand  and  led  the  way  into 
what  seemed  to  be  a  tree  trunk  but  it  was  the  bark 
of  a  huge  tree,  and  opened  when  you  pushed  it.  Then 
they  stooped  very  low  in  order  to  get  through  the 
train  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Then  they  were  able 
to  walk. 

They  were  silent  all  the  way  back.  She  noticed 
that  he  was  leading  the  way  back  to  the  house. 

“Crocker,  why  go  back  to  the  house?  Won’t 
(hey  get  us  there?”  asked  Adela  in  a  frightened 
voice. 

“No,”  he  answered  calmly,  “because  they  most 
likely  don’t  know  anything  about  it  yet.  Let’s  hope 
there  is  a  car  ready.” 

As  they  neared  the  house  they  saw  a  car  in  front 
of  the  porch.  They  walked  slowly  past  the  kitchen 
till  they  came  to  the  parlor  window,  then  they  stop¬ 
ped  suddenly  at  what  they  heard. 

“Listen  you,”  they  heard  an  unfamiliar  voice  say. 
“Yes,  here  I’ve  been  doing  all  the  brain  work  in  town, 
getting  that  girl’s  brother  to  pay  $100,000  for  her 
return,  covering  up  cloues,  posing  as  a  lawyer,  etc., 
and  then  I  come  here  and  find  that  you’re  treating 
her  like  a  queen.  A  nice  bunch  of  men  you  are,  car¬ 
ing  more  for  the  pies  she  makes  than  your  own 
hides.  That  girl  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  do  you  hear? 
And  what  about  Skinny  you’ve  had  here.  Did  you  do 
what  I  told  you  to?” 

They  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Crocker  took  her 
by  the  arm  and  piloted  her  to  the  car. 

“Here’s  hoping  they  don’t  hear  us,”  said  Crocker. 
As  they  were  getting  out  of  sight  of  the  house  by 
turning  a  corner  they  heard  yelling  from  the  men  in 


the  house,  and  saw  men  running  from  the  woods  into 
the  garage. 

“Whe-w-w-w!  here’s  where  we  run  out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire,  but  anyway  those  men  were 
right  when  they  said  that  your  pies  were  too  good,” 
said  Crocker. 

As  they  rode  they  could  see  the  other  car  fol¬ 
lowing  them.  A  lump  rose  in  Adela’s  throat;  what 
if  the  ether  car  gained  speed — ? 

“I  have  an  idea,  Adela,”  said  Crcclter.  “As  you 
know  there  are  two  more  cars  that  they  can  use, 
they  might  use  one  to  attack  from  the  front  and  one 
frem  the  back  —  and  they  are  faster  than  this  one, 
too.  They  can  get  in  front  of  us  by  the  use  of  one 
of  these  roads  on  our  right.  About  a  mile  ahead  of 
us  there  is  a  tiny  road  which  branches  off  of  this  one. 
They  will  never  suspect  us  of  turning  off  there,  be¬ 
cause  they’ll  think  we’ll  make  a  dash  for  town.” 

“Won’t  they  see  us  turn  off  the  road?” 

“No,  there  is  a  very  sharp  curve  and  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  another  one.  There  it  is,  see 
it?  Here  goes  anyway.”  He  r<}de  for  a  while  and 
then  waited  to  see  if  anyone  was  following.  He 
waited  for  about  an  hour  then  turned  around  and 
headed  for  town. 

After  having  gone  for  about  ten  miles  they  saw 
a  car  coming  toward  them  from  ahead  and  at  the 
same  time  saw  four  men  on  the  side  of  the  road  lay¬ 
ing  in  wait  for  them.  He  tried  to  turn  back  but  was 
stopped  by  a  bullet  which  struck  the  tire.  At  the 
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same  time  they  also  saw  a  car  coming  from  the  back. 

“Well,  this  is  unlucky,  three  men  shooting  at 
us,  and  two  cars  coming,’’  he  said  in  his  calm  way, 
although  Adela  could  see  that  he  was  worried. 

Bullets  were  ccming  from  all  directions,  but 
suddenly  they  stopped.  Adela  and  Crocker  both 
looked  arcund  and  saw  to  their  astonishment,  men 
coming  frcm  two  cars  which  had  stopped  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  back  of  them.  They  carried  guns, 
some  went  toward  the  men  standing  at  the  side  of  the 
road  and  some  toward  the  other  gang’s  car,  and  two 
were  coming  toward  Adela  and  her  companion  with 
smiles  on  their  faces. 

“Well  —  I  —  'I  can’t  believe  it.  It’s  the  Federal 
Agents.  Why  Crocker,  we’re  saved,  saved,  and  look, 
the  airplane’s  going  toward  the  hideout,  in  answer  to 
my  message.’’ 

“Your  what?”  exclaimed  Crocker  in  surprise. 

“I’ll  tell  you  some  other  time,  Crocker.” 

“Yes,  Miss  Adela,”  he  teased,  and  then  added, 
“would  you  bake  pies  for  me  when  we  return  to 
Decatour  ?” 


IT’S  POP’S  STORY 

Dexter  F.  Knox,  ’38 

If  any  one  had  had  occasion  to  enter  the  general 
store  of  the  little  town  of  Walton,  he  would  have  seen 
“Pop”  Williams  absorbing  heat  from  the  large  stove 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  He  would  have  his  usual 
audience  of  boys  around  him,  for  they  liked  his 
stories.  On  this  occasion,  however,  his  story  differed 
slightly  frcm  most  of  the  others.  He  began  in  the 
fc Rowing  manner: 

“Now  I  remember  the  time,  some  while  ago,  when 
I  used  to  run  my  line  of  traps  out  in  the  backwoods. 
The  animals  around  there  we  smart  as  ships.  No¬ 
body  could  catch  them  but  me.  Why,  just  to  get  even 
with  ether  trappers,  they  would  spring  the  traps 
and  eat  the  bait.” 

“How  did  you  catch  ’em  then,  Pop?”  asked  one 
of  his  doubtful  listeners. 

“Well  sir!”  said  Pop,  “I  would  put  on  my  snow 
shoes  and  climb  up  on  the  timber  boundary  fence 
and  walk  along  the  top  rail  like  a  tight  rope  walker.” 
At  this  point  there  were  murmurs  of  disbelief  from 
his  audience,  but  he  ignored  them  and  continued: 

“When  I  got  far  enough  away  from  camp,  I 
would  stoop  over,  and  without  getting  off  the  fence 
set  my  traps  in  the  snow.  I’d  do  this  at  various 
intervals  along  the  fence,  and  in  this  way  the  ani¬ 
mals  could  not  get  my  scent,  and  would  walk  right 
into  my  traps.  I  made  a  good  catch  every  time. 
Why  in  these  days  I  was  the  best  snow  shoer  in  the 
county  and  I’ll  bet  you  I  still  am!” 

With  this  he  put  his  rather  smelly  corncob  pipe 
back  into  his  mouth  and  puffed  contentedly  on  it. 
One  of  the  boys  said: 

“Say,  Pop,  how  about  going  on  a  snowshoe  hike 


with  us  tomorrow?”  Pop  was  noticeably  jarred  by 
this  but  he  quickly  recovered.  “I’d  be  glad  to,”  he 
said,  “yes,  be  glad  to.” 

As  the  next  morning  dawned  on  the  sleepy,  snow 
covered  town,  Pop  was  trudging  down  the  Main 
Street  with  a  pack  on  his  back  and  his  snowshces 
under  his  arm.  When  he  arrived  at  the  appointed 
meeting  place,  the  rest  of  the  party  was  gathered 
around  waiting  for  him. 

“How  are  you,  Pop?”  said  one. 

“For  your  sake,”  said  another,  “I  hope  you’ye 
feeling  fine.” 

But  Pop  made  no  reply,  and  the  group  started 
eff  with  Pop  the  only  silent  one  among  a  noisy 
crowd  of  gangsters. 

About  an  hour  later,  they  stopped  for  a  short 
rest,  at  which  time  one  of  the  beys  saw  fit  to  bring 
up  the  subject  which  was  foremost  in  all  of  their 
minds. 

“Say,  Pop,  will  you  show  us  how  to  walk  along 
the  top  of  a  fence  like  you  said  you  could?” 

Immediately  Pop  started  off  on  a  long-winded 
speech  about  the  fine  points  of  the  sport,  hoping  to 
stop  the  seemingly  inevitable. 

“But.  we’re  from  Missouri,”  interrupted  another 
of  the  party.  “There’s  a  fence  over  there.  Show  us.” 

Now  Pop  knew  that  he  would  either  have  to  walk 
the  fence  or  say  he  couldn’t  and  have  his  story 
branded  fictitious,  as  everyone  already  suspected  it 
was. 

He  chose  to  rely  on  fate,  and  with  mighty  dig¬ 
nity  he  strolled  to  the  fence.  He  climbed  laboriously 
to  the  topmost  rail  where  he  clung  desperately.  But 
getting  back  his  couraage,  he  stood  erect.  At  this 
point  everything  went  wrong.  Pop  lost  his  balance, 
and  his  arms  were  spinning  like  pinwheels  as  he 
went  over  backwards  into  deep  snow.  All  that  could 
be  seen  of  him  was  his  legs  waving  wildly  in  the  air. 
The  boys,  meanwhile,  had  gone  into  spasms  of 
laughter  and  tear-drops  were  rolling  down  their 
cheeks.  Pop  got  up,  shook  himself,  and  bent  a 
frigid  stare  in  the  direction  of  the  boys.  Finally, 
he  turned  and  stamped  off,  all  in  a  huff,  to  vanish  in 
the  distance. 


MACK  CROSBY  TESTIFIES 

Joseph  Foley,  ’37 

The  jury  had  taken  their  seats,  the  judge  rapped 
for  silence,  and  the  case  of  The  State  vs.  John  Jeffer¬ 
son  had  begun.  It  was  a  modern  setting  employing 
modern  customs,  but  the  court  room  showed  signs 
of  the  old  West,  as  did  the  little  town  of  Gunsmoke 
in  which  it  was  taking  place.  A  hot  dusky  afternoon 
added  no  more  to  the  comfort  of  the  participants 
than  of  the  spectators.  The  case  was  interesting 
enough  to  take  the  minds  of  both  off  anything  else 
than  the  murder  of  Tom  English,  for  which  Jefferson 
was  on  trial. 
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Although  Jeff,  as  he  was  called,  had  been  in 
Gunsmoke  for  but  a  shcrt  time,  he  was  well  known 
and  respected.  This  was  the  strange  part  of  the 
case;  no  one  could  imagine  him  a  murderer.  Evi¬ 
dence  was  strongly  against  him,  however,  for  the 
murdered  man  had  made  Jeff  the  victim  of  several 
unfair  business  deals.  Another  thing  threatening  to 
send  Jeff  to  the  gallows  was  the  fact  that  English 
was  murdered  with  Jeff’s  gun.  But  that  which  was 
puzzling  all,  which  was  turning  the  court  room  into 
a  magnet  for  trial  lovers,  was  that  nothing  was 
known  or  could  be  found  out  about  the  past  life  of 
either  Jefferson  or  English.  Could  these  two  men 
have  known  each  other  in  earlier  days?  Could  Jef¬ 
ferson  have  come  to  Gunsmoke,  in  disguise,  simply 
to  seek  revenge  on  English  for  some  long  existing 
hate?  The  opinion  of  old  Mack  Crcsby,  who  was  to 
be  the  chief  witness  cn  the  side  of  the  defense,  was 
against  all  this;  he  stuck  to  his  opinion  that  such  a 
good  citizen  as  John  Jefferson  could  never  be  guilty 
of  such  a  crime.  Mack’s  opinion  was  respected,  for 
he  was  about  the  best  known  person  in  Gunsmoke. 
But  public  opinion  was  still  against  Jeff.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  case  was  about  to  be  seen. 

There  was  but  one  other  person  whom  the  of¬ 
ficials  could  possibly  suspect,  and  that  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Brown,  an  infamous  gambler.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  owe  English  a  great  deal  of  money  and  no 
doubt  had  obvious  motive  for  the  crime.  His  case 
was  investigated,  however,  and  he  was  found  to  have 
been  at  an  auction  sale  on  the  other  side  of  town  all 
that  day.  English  had  been  murdered  at  his  ranch 
about  half  a  mile  from  there.  The  defence  lawyer, 
however,  was  going  to  try  to  prove  that  Brown  had 
left  the  auction  sale,  gone  to  English’s  Ranch,  mur¬ 
dered  him,  and  returned.  If  he  could  prove  this  it 
might  eliminate  Jefferscn  from  the  case. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  jury,  the  District 
Attorney  disclosed  the  following  facts  and  later 
proved  them  by  witnesses.  According  to  the  coroner, 
the  victim  had  been  killed  Saturday,  June  fifth  at 
twelve  noon;  the  murdered  had  use  a  gun  owned  by 
Jefferson;  the  defendant  had  every  reason  for  want¬ 
ing  to  murder  English.  The  attorney  for  the  de¬ 
fense,  Mr.  Melton,  tried  to  convince  the  court  that 
Jefferson’s  gun  was  stolen  three  days  before  the 
murder,  but  this  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  jury. 

The  case  dragged  on,  and  it  was  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  Mr.  Melton  called  his  last  witness  to 
the  stand,  Mack  Crcsby.  So  far  the  case  looked 
hopeless  for  Jeff,  but  Mack  was  hoping  against  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  secure  Jeff’s  acquittal.  He 
honestly  believed  him  innocent,  and  Mack  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  good  judge  of  men.  He  took  the  stand 
and  was  sworn  in.  Mr.  Carson  started  to  question 
him. 

“Please  state  your  full  name,  address  and  occu¬ 
pation.” 


“Mack  Crosby,  ranch  owner,  Gunsmoke,  Ari¬ 
zona.” 

“Do  you  know  the  defendant?”  Carson  asked. 

“I  certainly  do,”  aanswered  Mack  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  “I’ve  known  him  ever  since  he  came  to  town.” 

Mack  went  on  to  say  that  on  the  day  of  the  mur¬ 
der  he  was  at  the  auction  sale  where  Brown  was. 
He  claimed  that  Brown,  who  was  sitting  right  in 
front  of  him,  left  the  hall  around  noon  and  returned 
shortly. 

Mr.  Melton  took  a  step  forward,  “Mr.  Crosby,” 
he  said,  “how  long  would  you  say  Brown  was  gone?” 

“About  two  minutes,”  Mack  answered. 

“And  you  think  that  was  ample  time  for  him  to 
go  to  English’s  ranch  and  return?’ 

“I  do.” 

Mr.  Melton  stepped  back.  “Thank  you,  Mr. 
Crosby,  that’s  all  I  wanted  to  know.”  Then  with  a 
quick  turn  to  the  District  Attorney,  “Your  witness.'” 

The  District  Attorney  came  forward,  “You  say 
that  Brown  was  gone  only  two  minutes?” 

“That’s  right.” 

“Just  why  are  you  so  sure  that  Brown  could  get 
to  English’s  place  and  back  within  two  minutes?” 

“Well,  he  has  a  pretty  fast  car  and....” 

“And  two  minutes  is  a  pretty  short  time,”  the 
District  Attorney  cut  in  quickly.  “Are  you  quite 
sure  it  was  just  two  minutes?” 

“Oh,  ye,  sir.  I’m  pretty  good  at  estimating  time.” 

The  cross  examiner  looked  surprised,  “You  seem 
quite  confident;  do  you  suppose  you  could  guess  two 
minutes  if  given  the  chance?” 

“I  think  I  could.” 

“That’s  a  broad  statement,  Mr.  Crosby,  but  we’ll 
give  you  the  chance.  I  have  a  stopwatch  here  and 
we’ll  use  that.  When  I  say  ‘ready’  start  estimating 
your  time.  READY.” 

There  was  silence  for  what  seemed  an  hour. 
Surely  at  least  five  minutes  had  passed.  N'o  one  in 
that  court  room  ever  realized  before  how  long  two 
minutes  cculd  be.  Suddenly  Mack’s  clear,  husky 
voice  broke  the  silence,  “Two  minutes.”  The  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  stopped  the  watch  and  showed  it  to 
the  judge  and  jury.  They  looked  astounded,  Mack 
had  guessed  the  time  within  one  half  a  second. 

This  demonstration,  and  the  suspense  of  the 
waiting,  made  clear  to  the  jury  that  the  gambler 
had  had  time  to  commit  the  crime,  that  he  was  a 
more  likely  suspect  than  was  Jeff. 

One  half  hour  later,  Jeff  was  walking  out  of  the 
court  room  a  free  man.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  lawyer  when  they  met  Mack  out  in  the  hallway. 
“That  was  swell,  Mack,”  Jeff  said  as  he  shook  his 
hand,  “but  how  did  you  ever  guess  that  time  so 
close?” 

Mack  smiled,  “Oh  it’s  easy  when  your  pulse  beats 
exactly  seventy  to  a  minute.” 
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A  STORY  MY  FATHER  TELLS 

Julia  Helen  Stamatis,  ’37 

On  cold,  stormy  nights,  when  everyone  is  glad 
to  be  safe  in  his  warm  home,  I  often  think  of  the 
hardships  encountered  by  my  grandfather,  Charlie. 
With  his  wife  and  several  children  he  set  out  in 
a  wagon  in  the  Spring  of  1860  to  make  the  long 
trip  from  New  York  to  California.  Having  heard 
that  the  chance  for  employment  in  the  fields  there 
was  good,  they  set  gaily  forth  on  their  journey. 

The  trip  became  harder  as  the  food  became 
scarce,  and  they  had  to  rely  more  and  more  upon 
the  generosity  of  farmers  until  they  finally  arrived 
at  their  destination.  There,  disappointment  met 
them,  for  the  rumor  of  plenty  proved  to  be  false. 
Finally,  my  grandfather  found  work  and  a  small 
heme  for  his  family. 

Two  of  the  older  children  enjoyed  their  new 
heme  and  friends  whom  they  met  at  the  little  village 
school.  The  schoolroom  was  arranged  very  queer- 
ly.  The  teacher’s  desk  stood  in  the  center,  while 
the  pupils’  desks  surrounded  it. 

All  the  children  were  very  happy  in  their  new 
heme  until  one  evening,  as  they  were  sitting  at 
the  supper  table,  the  door  was  thrown  open  with 
a  bang,  and  in  stepped  the  sheriff.  The  children 
were  taken  by  surprise,  but  grandfather  was 
astounded  as  he  heard  the  sheriff  say,  “This  after¬ 
noon  the  villagers  decided  to  join  the  South.  Now, 
you  all  are  from  New  York.  Are  you  with  us  or 
against  us?” 

Greatly  frightened,  grandfather  arose  and  said, 
“I  am  from  the  North;  therefore  I  stick  by  my 
country.” 

Hearing  this,  the  sheriff  pointed  his  finger  at 
my  grandfather  and  cried  “All  right,  you  fool.  You 
take  your  yungsters  and  wife  and  get  cut  of  here, 
because  if  you  are  here  tomorrow,  we’ll  string  you 
up.”  Then  he  left. 

The  desperate  family  gathered  their  few  be¬ 
longings  and  what  provisions  they  had,  placed  them 
in  the  wagon,  and  were  soon  on  their  way.  They 
traveled  all  night. 

As  the  sunlight  peeped  through  the  trees  they 
drove  their  wagon  into  a  dense  wood  where  they 
could  net  be  seen.  Here  they  all  rested  until  night¬ 
fall  when  they  again  resumed  their  journey.  The 
baby,  who  was  only  six  weeks  old,  sickened  from 
the  lack  of  milk  and  died.  Sadly  they  buried  their 
little  bry  by  the  side  of  the  road.  With  a  few  white 
daisies  which  she  placed  on  the  grave,  grandmother 
bade  farewell  to  her  baby,  then  climbed  back  into 
the  wagon. 

The  next  day,  thinking  that  all  danger  of  cap¬ 
ture  had  passed,  they  decided  to  travel  in  the  day¬ 
time.  While  they  were  eating  lunch,  gramma  saw 
a  man  in  the  distance,  swiftly  approaching  on  a 


horse.  Crying  out  that  someone  was  coming,  she 
attracted  her  husband’s  attention.  Grandfather  in¬ 
stantly  had  his  son,  Billy,  go  into  the  back  of  the 
wagon  and  wrap  gunny  sacks  around  the  children 
and  his  wife.  Giving  orders  to  keep  as  still  as 
possible,  he  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  forehead 
and  turned  up  his  collar  so  that  he  might  look  like 
an  ordinary  farmer.  When  the  man  passed  him, 
grandfather  saw  that  it  was  the  sheriff,  who  had 
warned  him  to  leave.  Hoping  and  praying  that  he 
would  not  be  recognized,  grandfather  raised  his  arm 
in  a  gesture  of  friendliness.  The  sheriff  waved  his 
hand  in  return  and  passed  on.  Inside  the  wagon 
everyone  had  been  holding  his  breath;  now,  as  soon 
as  the  sheriff  had  gone  cn,  they  all  appeared  with 
laughter  and  thankfulness  that  they  st:ll  had  their 
father. 

During  their  traveling,  grandmother  had  made 
an  American  flag.  She  had  blue  and  white  material, 
but  no  red.  As  a  last  resort  she  tore  strips  from 
her  red  flannel  petticoat  for  the  red  stripes.  The 
boys  made  a  pole  to  put  it  on,  and  fastened  it  to 
the  front  of  the  wagon  while  they  were  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  time  when  they  could  cross  the 
river  and  be  in  Union  territory  again.  When  they 
arrived  heme,  grandfather  joined  the  company  of 
soldiers  from  the  town,  and  marched  away  to  war, 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  carry  cn,  until  his 
return,  as  true  pioneers  and  patriots. 
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I)R.  CAULFIELD 

C.  C.,  ’38 

Dr.  Caulfield  has  left  us,  the  school  children,  a 
wealth  of  heritage,  a  challenge!  Let  us  pick  up 
the  cross  where  he  has  relinquished  it;  let  us  be 
better  human  beings,  squarer,  more  tolerant.  Let 
us  profit  by  his  lessons  of  sincerity,  his  intelligence 
yet  simpleness;  his  firmness,  yet  tenderness.  With 
a  decided  feeling  of  unfitness  to  emulate  the  virtues 
of  that  noble  life,  let  me  say  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Woburn  High  School,  “He  still  lives  among 
us  and  bids  us  carry  on.’’ 

We  shall!  His  light  shines  on  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  kindness,  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  charity. 


“GIFT  TIES” 

J.  Maguire,  ’38 

The  mere  mention  of  that  phrase,  “gift  ties,’’ 
causes  shivers  to  run  up  and  down  the  combined 
spines  of  American  manhood;  for  gift  tico  are  by  far 
the  loudest,  most  brilliantly  colored  that  man  could 
possibly  conceive.  No,  I’ll  retract  that.  Only  a 
woman  could  conceive  most  of  the  vivid  designs. 
It  seems  that  a  small  explosion  of  dynamite  in  a 
few  of  the  choice  specimens  would  seem  dull  and 
listless,  as  compared  with  the  over-brilliant  hues  of 
the  neckpieces. 

When  a  mother,  wife,  aunt,  or  sweetheart  goes 
to  buy  a  gift  tie  as  a  present,  she  has  the  absurd 
idea  that  the  louder  and  brighter  the  tie,  the  better 
her  dear  ones  will  like  it.  Oh!  If  they  only  knew 
the  bitter  humiliation  that  their  husbands,  sons, 
nephews,  and  sweethearts  suffer  when  forced  to 
wear  these  severely  ostentatious — oh,  but  what’s  the 
use?  Only  Mr.  Webster  himself  could  find  a  word 
to  describe  some  of  the  gift  cravats  and  then  the 
best  adjective  that  he  or  any  of  his  fellow  lexico¬ 
graphers  could  find  or  coin  would  hardly  begin 
to  describe  the  vivid  lines,  the  intricate  designs 
and  the  lucid  imagination  put  into  some  of  these 
ties. 

Ironically  enough,  some  of  the  cheaper  ties  are 
just  as  loud  and  brilliant  as  their  more  costly  breth¬ 
ren,  but  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  cheaper  ones  will  wear  out  more 
quickly. 

'I  have  little  doubt  that  I  would  be  a  millionaire 


were  I  to  receive  a  single  nickle  for  every  tie  that 
is  exchanged  after  holidays.  Many  of  these  gift 
ties  recipients  are  so  ashamed  of  their  presents 
that  it  is  with  fear  in  their  hearts  that  they  cau- 
tiv  usly  approach  the  tie  counter  to  seek  an  ex¬ 
change.  More  often  than  not  the  recipient  of  the 
fiery  missiles  puts  them  in  a  box  bearing  his  name; 
then  drops  the  box  on  the  counter  and  flees,  terror- 
stricken;  hoping  that  somehow  lie  will  receive  in 
exchange  some  more  sensible  designs  or  colors,  but 
not  really  caring  since  he  is  rid  of  the  shrieking 
neck  wear. 

If  all  the  dissatisfied  tie  receivers  were  bound 
together  into  one  huge  political  organization,  the 
parties  of  whom  the  donkey  and  elephant  are  sym¬ 
bolic  might  just  as  well  close  up  shop  because  the 
ranks  of  their  respective  parties  would  be  dwindled 
down  to  a  mere  handful  of  supporters. 

To  climax  the  ordeal  of  receiving  some  of  the 
more  brilliant  species  of  ties,  when  Aunt  Ella  comes 
to  visit,  poor  Mr.  Male  Resident  must  actually  wear 
dear  Aunty’s  gift,  and  on  top  of  all,  he  must  make 
her  believe  that  he  enjoys  sporting  the  neck  wear, 
which  he  expects  at  any  moment  to  leap  into  his 
face,  as  it  is  so  gruesomely  vivid. 

N'o  wonder  strong  men  run  away  to  lands  where 
presents  are  unknown;  where  the  costumes  of  the 
native  chieftains  appear  to  be  a  dull  gray  in  com¬ 
parison  to  some  of  the  neckties  seen  in  the  “States.’’ 


A  GUIDE  OF  CHILDREN 

F.  W.,  ’38 

Recently  Woburn  lost  one  of  its  best  known 
citizens  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Mul¬ 
keen  who  was  the  protector  and  friend  of  the  school 
children. 

Many  a  boy  and  girl  can  look  back  through 
the  years  and  realize  he  might  have  been  branded 
as  a  delinquent  child  if  it  were  not  for  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  he  took  in  adjusting  his  school  prob¬ 
lems.  He  was  more  than  a  truant  officer,  for  he 
was  truly  a  friend  of  youth.  Thcmas  Mulkeen  la¬ 
bored  untiringly  to  impress  on  children  the  value 
of  education. 

We  should  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  a  noble 
man  and  should  try  to  follow  his  excellent  examples 
and  ideas.  The  death  of  Lieutenant  Mulkeen  brought 
to  an  end  a  noble  career  of  tolerance,  charity,  and 
kindness  toward  fellowmen. 
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FACING  THE  MUSIC 

R.  Kilbride,  ’38 

The  depression  is  attributed  by  seme  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  present  day  crime  wave.  Others  say 
children  are  not  being  given  the  proper  bringing-up. 
Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  still  stands 
that  there  is  an  excessive  amount  cf  crime  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  today.  There  have  been  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  stopping  crime,  but  these  are  not  enough. 
Until  people  can  change  or  until  human  nature  can 
be  changed,  crime  cannot  be  completely  wiped  out. 
There  are  always  black  sheep  in  every  fold,  and 
these  are  bound  to  trod  their  wayward  paths,  little 
realizing  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  have  to  face 
the  music. 

John  Dillinger  was  clever.  He  started  on  a 
bloody  career  of  banltrobbery  and  murder  that  had 
the  whole  country  terrorized.  Federal  agents  sought 
every  possible  clue  to  trace  him  down,  but  to  no 
avail.  One  day,  however,  they  stumbled  upon  a 
piece  of  good  luck  which  led  them  to  his  hideout. 
He  was  trapped,  but  daringly  he  shot  his  way  to 
safety  and  fled. 

The  search  was  begun  all  over  again.  Weary 
weeks  and  months  passed  and  finally  a  “tip  off” 
was  given  that  Dilinger  was  in  a  small  movie  house. 
The  crowds  filed  out.  Dillinger  had  grown  a  mus¬ 
tache,  dyed  his  hair,  and  acquired  glasses.  He  was 
recognized,  however,  and  he  attempted  to  shoot 
his  way  free  again.  Lady  Luck  was  not  with  him 
this  time,  and  a  volley  of  lead  from  the  Federal 
Agents’  guns  made  him  drop  to  the  pavement.  John 
Dillinger  finally  had  to  “face  the  music.” 

Think  long  and  carefully  before  you  decide 
to  do  anything  which  is  dishonest.  You  may  go 
unpunished  for  a  while,  but  sooner  or  later  you  will 
have  to  “face  the  music,”  A  man  is  known  for  what 
he  accomplishes  and  for  what  good  he  does  in  the 
world.  Keep  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  and 
you  will  never  find  yourself  in  a  position  where 
you  will  have  to  “face  the  music.” 


A  STRANGE  TALE  OF  “THE  BEE” 

R.  Bradley,  ’37 

It  is  now  seven  o’clock  and,  as  I  turn  the  dial 
on  my  radio,  I  hear  the  familiar  buzz  of  a  bee.  I 
am  surprised  that  a  bee  and  I  am  together  in  the 
same  room,  but  I  look  around  in  vain.  I  can  see 
no  trace  of  the  huming  insect. 

As  I  turn  my  attention  to  the  radio  again,  and 
start  to  tune  it,  the  hum  a  second  time  reaches  my 
ears.  This  time  more  distinctly  than  before.  I 
arise  from  my  chair,  interested  in  getting  the  bee 
before  it  gets  me.  I  search  the  room  high  and 
low  but  to  no  avail.  With  a  hopeless  sigh,  I  settle 
back  in  my  chair,  determined  not  to  let  the  pest 
distract  my  attention  from  the  radio.  I  hear  the 


announcer  saying,  “And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  introduce  Jack  Benny,  who  will  play  for  you 
Schubert’s  immortal  composition,  ‘The  Bee.’  ” 

The  humming  sound  again  comes  to  my  ears 
and  1  am  startled  to  hear  it  proceeding  from  the 
loud  speaker.  With  keener  interest  I  turn  the  radio 
cn  slightly  louder  so  that  I  may  hear  all.  The 
humming  drops  abruptly  and  the  well-known  voice 
cf  Jack  Benny  comes  over  the  waves  saying,  “Well, 
folks,  in  response  to  Fred  Allen’s  kindly  request,  I 
will  play  on  my  violin,  ‘The  Bee.’  ” 

It  now  dawns  on  me  that  the  humming  which  I 
heard  was  that  of  Jack  Benny’s  violin  imitating  the 
hum  of  a  bee. 

Smiling  inwardly  at  my  foolishness,  I  hear 
Benny  saying,  “For  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
do  not  know,  I  will  now  describe  the  insect  which 
I  am  to  imitate.” 

“The  bee  is  a  buzzing  insect  that  lives  in  colon¬ 
ies  which  usually  contain  a  queen  bee  or  perfect 
female,  numerous  partially  developed  females 
(workers)  and  a  few  hundred  males  (drones). 

“The  workers  are  the  colectors  of  honey,  lick¬ 
ing  it  up  from  flowers  and  afterwards  restoring  it 
in  honeycomb  cells.  The  drones  do  little  work  but 
make  much  noise,  humming  and  buzzing.  The  Queen 
is  the  most  important  bee  of  a  colony  doing  no  work 
and  overlording  the  others. 

“That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  faint  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  bee.  I  will  now  try  to  imitate  it,  if 
someone  hasn’t  stolen  my  violin.’’ 

Then  the  strains  of  “The  Bee”,  played  only  as 
Jack  Benny  can  render  it,  fill  the  room,  while  I  smile 
to  myself  as  I  think  of  my  search  for  the  bee. 


A  FIFTEEN  MINUTE  STUDY  OF  OUR  LIBRARY 

Joseph  Duran,  ’37 

As  we  sit  in  the  library  and  watch  pupil  after 
pupil  enter  and  leave,  we  can  see  the  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  offers  to  the  pupils  of  the  High  School 
in  regard  to  improving  their  English.  Our  library 
is  up  to  modern  standards  and  can  compete  with 
any  school  library  in  the  state. 

There  are  current  pamphlets  and  magazines, 
containing  information  about  every  modern  and 
early  writer.  There  are  books  of  fiction  describing 
historical  periods,  together  with  a  number  of  de¬ 
lightful  novels. 

Whenever  one  is  in  doubt  about  his  task  at 
hand,  he  may  consult  the  librarian.  She  will  supply 
him  with  valuable  information  that  will  save  his 
time. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  should  lcok  upon  the 
library  as  an  opportunity  and  work  there  day  after 
day,  unwearyingly. 
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AVIATION  AS  A  CAREER 

William  Place,  ’39 

First  let  us  show  the  advancement  of  aviation. 
-In  thirty  short  years  the  airplane  has  developed  from 
a  flimsy  contraption  mad'3  of  spruce  and  silk  that 
never  rose  mere  than  a  few  feet  off  the  ground  into 
a  rearing  all-steel  giant,  weighing  tons  and  carry¬ 
ing  tons  of  paylcad.  Aviation  is  a  fast  growing 
industry  with  a  big  future.  Automobiles  will  not 
last  the  next  twenty  years  for  then  there  will  be 
light  planes  for  the  man  on  the  street,  costing  less 
than  the  present  day  automobile. 

Aviaticn  is  the  most  exacting  technical  indus¬ 
try  in  the  world  today  with  possibly  the  exception 
of  radio.  To  succeed  in  a  career  of  this  type,  train¬ 
ing  is  absolutely  necessary  and  without  training 
anyone  enterting  aviation  has  two  strikes  on  him 
before  he  starts. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  aeronautical  training, 
Engineering  and  Piloting.  Engineering  is  the  study 
of  aerodynamics,  stress  analysis,  etc.;  in  other  words 
the  manufacturing  and  maintenance  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Piloting  is  the  study  of  the  operation  of  air¬ 
craft,  the  actual  flying  from  test  pilots  to  transport 
jobs.  Engineering  training  may  be  obtained  in  any 
of  the  better  technical  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Pilot  training  can  be  obtained  in  the  army 
or  navy  or  in  schools  formed  for  that  purpose. 

In  short,  get  into  aviation  now.  It  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  industry;  get  into  it  now  and  grow  with  it.  It 
will  pay  dividends. 


THE  SCHOOL  THAT  CONQUERED 

C.  Lafayette,  ’38 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  appreciate 
a  good  education,  but  still  there  are  some  who  do. 
While  reviewing  Collier’s  magazine  recently,  I  read 
an  article  about  students  who  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  education  and  what  they  did. 

Way  out  in  Carlinville,  Illinois,  stands  a  college 
built  by  students  who  wanted  to  learn  more  in  the 
line  of  education.  Blackburn  College  was  first 
founded  by  the  Reverend  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D.  in 
1857.  Dr.  William  M.  Hudson  came  to  lead  it  in 
1912  when  it  first  really  began  to  live. 

Three  weeks  before  the  college  was  to  open  in 
1927,  University  Hall  caught  fire  and  both  dormi¬ 
tories  and  the  administration  building  burned  to  the 
ground.  Within  three  weeks,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
students  were  to  come  to  the  college.  They  came 
and  lived  in  railroad  cars  that  were  hauled  to  the' 
school  lot.  The  principal’s  office  was  set  up  in 
the  women’s  lavatory;  history  and  trigonometry 
lessons  were  taught  in  smoking  cars;  and  examina¬ 
tion  papers  were  corrected  in  what  had  been  a 
lavatory.  Under  such  conditions  pupils  were  taught 
and  they  learned. 


With  the  able  instruction  of  hired  workmen, 
the  students  learned  the  trades  that  helped  build 
the  college.  After  ten  years  with  students  laboring 
in  spare  time,  there  stands  Blackburn  College- 
three  beautiful  buildings.  Boys  and  girls  who  are 
obtaining  education  by  working  for  it  are  attending 
the  college. 

Count  Tolstoy  said,  “Let  your  children  do  all 
they  can  for  themselves.  Let  them  carry  their  own 
water,  fill  their  own  jugs,  arrange  their  own  rooms, 
clean  their  own  boats  and  lay  their  table.  Believe 
me,  these  things  are  a  hundred  times  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  their  future  happiness  than  a  knowledge 
of  French  or  history.  These  things  train  children 
to  simplicity,  to  work,  and  to  self-independence.” 


THE  CONTROL  OF  CATERPILLARS 

Robert  Pero,  ’37 

“Hello,  John,  Spring  is  here,”  a  person  re¬ 
marked  the  other  day.  Yes,  Spring  is  here!  And 
how  the  trees  will  grow  leaves  and  be  decorated 
with  beautiful  blossoms.  But  then  will  come  the 
ravages  of  caterpillars,  and  the  beauty  of  many 
trees  will  be  gone.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this 
is  to  destroy  and  thus  control  the  caterpillar.  No 
time  is  better  than  the  present  to  do  this.  If  this 
is  done,  our  city  will  be  recognized  as  beautiful 
and  well  cared  for.  If  this  is  not  done,  our  com¬ 
munity  will  be  insect-infested  and  ruined  through 
neglect,  as  many  others  have  become. 

Every  spring  and  summer  one  can  see,  while 
traveling  on  any  country  road,  thousands  of  ugly 
caterpillar  nests  dominating  practically  every  tree. 
The  trees  have  been  stripped  of  their  leaves,  leaving 
them  bare  and  unsightly,  and  the  greedy,  loathesome 
caterpillars  are  seeking  another  location  to  destroy^ 
Such  a  scene  should  be  enough  to  cause  any  real 
citizen  to  do  something  to  control  the  caterpillar, 
and  to  prevent  the  caterpillar  plague  from  becom¬ 
ing  worse. 

What  can  we  young  people  do?  We  can  do 
plenty,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  The  state 
of  Massachusetts  usually  offers  a  prize,  and  often  a 
bounty,  for  the  person  who  collects  the  most  cater¬ 
pillar  nests.  They  can  be  collected  most  easily 
now,  because  they  are  merely  a  scale,  therefore  en¬ 
abling  one  to  place  hundreds  in  a  small  box.  We 
can,  therefore,  go  around  to  many  people  who  own 
fruit  trees  or  other  species  of  trees,  and  offer  to 
clean  off  the  nests  for  a  specified  wage.  Thus  we 
could  work  for  ourselves  as  well  as  our  employer, 
as  we  would  get  paid  by  him,  and  perhaps  by  the 
state  if  we  saved  enough  nests. 

If  this  is  done,  it  will  beautify  our  surroundings, 
the  example  will  be  inevitably  followed  by  other 
towns,  and  this  part  of  New  England  will  be  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  beauty  and  its  freedom  from  cater¬ 
pillars.  If  this  is  not  done,  our  trees  will  be  killed, 
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the  plague  will  increase,  our  vicinity  will  soon  be 
shunned  and  criticized  by  all,  and  our  own  homes 
and  property  will  be  low  in  value.  Our  own  neglect 
will  thus  bring  about  our  own  downfall.  Why  not 
prevent  all  this  by  a  bit  of  timely  and  self-profitable 
work  now. 


MAGAZINES 

Howard  Buckman,  ’39 

Today,  when  one  steps  into  a  store  to  buy  a 
magazine,  paper,  or  periodical,  lie  sees  row  upon 
row  of  them,  of  all  sizes,  prices  and  qualities. 

Some  magazines  sell  for  as  high  as  thirty-five 
cents,  but  after  reading  them  and  comparing  them 
to  cheaper  ones,  the  least  costly  will  be  more  en¬ 
joyable  and  better  to  read. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  some  magazines  are  printed 
in  fine,  light  letters  which  cause  discomfort  to  the 
eyes  when  reading.  Others  have  heavy,  black  type, 
the  exact  extreme  of  the  light  type,  which  causes 
the  paper  to  seem  blurred. 

Even  the  cheapest  periodical  has  or  can  have 
the  right  type  for  its  pages,  as  the  price  for  letters 
and  ink  is  comparatively  small  compared  to  the 
production  cost,  which  is  also  small. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  magazines,  mystery,  ad¬ 
venture,  air,  sea  and  others  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Those  named  are  purely  for  enjoyment  and 
offer  no  instructive  or  informative  ideas.  For  this 
there  is  another  collection:  Popular  Mechanics,  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  Aircraft,  etc.,  each  edited  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  public  know  of  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  in  all  fields  of  sciences.  Radio  also  enters 
the  field  in  numerous  small  booklets  which  include 
details  of  construction,  invention,  and  fancied  in¬ 
vention. 

Last,  and  most  interesting  to  young  children, 
are  the  comics,  published  in  fifty  pages  or  less,  and 
carrying  as  their  subjects  the  most  popular  comic 
strips  in  the  United  States,  and  small  fact  columns 
such  as  “Believe  it  or  not,’’  by  Ripley,  etc. 

Newspapers,  besides  carrying  the  latest  news, 
also  promote  comics  and  rotogravure  sections  con¬ 
sisting  of  pictures  collected  from  all  over  the  world. 
Newspapers  carry  from  one  to  sixteen  pages  of 
comics,  and  print  them  in  color  on  Sundays. 

The  every-day  reader  now  has  worlds  of  ma¬ 
terial  at  his  command  for  moderate  prices  of  from 
ten  cents  to  thirty-five  cents.  Novels  are  higher, 
usually  from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents. 

HAPPINESS 

Patricia  Dolan,  ’38 

What  is  happiness?  Happiness  is  neither  ma¬ 
terial  nor  physical  but  merely  a  state  of  mind.  Hap- 
niness  is  something  for  which  everyone  strives. 

The  happiest  moments  of  cur  lives  are  our 
childhood  days.  When  a  person  is  young,  every¬ 


thing  is  light  and  gay;  sorrow  and  trouble  are  cast 
blithely  aside,  the  sun  shines  bright  always,  and  no 
clouds  appear  to  darken  the  horizon. 

In  after  years,  when  cur  hearts  are  burdened 
with  care  and  sorrow,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  wander 
back  in  our  dreams  to  the  days  of  our  youth,  to 
once  again  live  those  happy  carefree  moments,  once 
more  to  indulge  in  our  youthful  sports  before  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  cruel  realities  of  life. 

When  our  school  or  college  days  are  over  and 
we  are  sent  out  into  the  world  on  cur  own  resources, 
then  comes  the  crucial  test  of  just  what  our  view¬ 
point  towards  life  and  happiness  will  be.  Shall 
we  find  our  daily  tasks  a  bore?  Shall  we  bemoan 
our  apparent  humdrum  existence?  Shall  we  cry  out 
that  life  is  dark  and  dreary  and  holds  nothing  for 
us?  Shall  we  cast  gloom,  and  unhappiness  wherever 
we  go?  How  much  better  it  would  be  to  arise  each 
morning  with  a  smile  and  go  forth  willingly  per¬ 
forming  our  duties  with  a  light  heart,  spreading 
sunshine  wherever  we  go  and  bringing  happiness 
to  everyone  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

What  does  it  matter  what  our  station  in  life 
may  be,  whether  we  are  of  humble  or  noble  birth, 
whether  we  are  rich  or  poor  in  terms  of  money, 
whether  minor  or  serious  physical  infirmities  plague 
us?  If  we  can  but  adjust  our  viewpoint  so  as  to 
lock  at  the  world  with  rose  colored  glasses,  forget 
our  physical  weakness,  our  lack  of  mcney  and  ma¬ 
terial  things,  and  firmly  resolves  to  be  happy  in 
bringing  happiness  to  everyone  else,  then  we  can 
be  assured  that  our  life  will  be  filled  to  the  brim 
and  overflowing  with  happiness  and  contentment. 

What  greater  joy  and  peace  of  mind  can  one 
have  than  to  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  made  every  effort  to  bring  happiness  to  every¬ 
one  he  meets? 


DIESEL— THE  POWER  OF  TOMORROW 

Richard  Lynch,  ’37 

The  Diesel  engine  is  revolutionizing  the  power 
field  because  it  enables  industry  to  cut  costs  while 
actually  increasing  quality  and  efficiency.  It  can 
do  almost  everything  expected  of  any  type  of  motor. 
It  generates  electricity;  it  operates  compressed-air 
machinery;  it  provides  direct  power  the  same  as  in 
the  automobile  and  airplane;  it  drives  portable 
equipment  such  as  cranes,  shovels  and  booms. 

Diesel  is  a  new  field  with  all  the  opportunities 
listed  above.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a  more  success¬ 
ful  vocation  than  any  other  field  of  today.  The 
engines  are  of  two  distinct  types.  One  type  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  stationary  power  plants  to  generate  power 
and  light  for  industrial  purposes.  The  other  type, 
used  in  motor  trucks,  busses,  tractors,  automobiles, 
airplanes  and  some  boats  is  connected  directly  to  the 
driving  mechanism  after  the  manner  of  the  gaso¬ 
line  engine. 
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If  one  wishes  to  engage  in  the  first  type  de¬ 
scribed,  he  should  take  a  course  called  the  Diesel- 
Electric  Engineering  Course.  If  one  should,  by 
chance  wish  to  take  the  latter  course,  he  should 
take  the  Diesel  Engineering  Course.  The  first  course 
is  harder  and  takes  in  an  extensive  study  of  elec¬ 
tricity;  however,  it  prepares  one  for  either  type 
of  Diesel. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER 

Keneth  Barker,  ’37 

Now  that  the  depression  seems  finally  to  be 
lifting  from  our  country  after  these  last  few  dreary 
years,  more  and  more  people  are  finding  work.  I 
believe  when  the  next  high  school  class  is  gradu¬ 
ated,  there  will  be  many  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  young  people  to  grasp — opportunities  for  fur¬ 
thering  their  education,  or  opportunities  to  begin 
life  in  earnest  as  wage-earners.  Therefore,  it  is 
time  that  we  all  stop  and  consider  just  what  ac¬ 
tivity  we  shall  enter;  for,  if  we  are  prepared,  our 
chances  of  success  are  infinitely  better. 

The  stenographic  training  in  high  school  fits 
us  for  the  position  of  a  court  stenographer.  I  am 
aware  that  this  training  alone  will  not  be  sufficient, 
but  we  are  building  a  good  foundation,  and  can 
easily  complete  the  necessary  studies. 

It  is  net  without  careful  consideration  and  due 
weighing  of  facts  that  II  have  suggested  this  par¬ 
ticular  field.  It  is  a  position  offering  good  pay 
and  is  not  an  over-crowded  profession.  There  is  a 
chance  for  rapid  advancement  for  the  really  com¬ 
petent  employees;  and,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  one  is  certain  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
it,  a  fact  which  will  be  a  tremendous  advantage 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties,  and  this,  in  turn, 
could  aid  in  securing  promotion. 

Altogether,  after  considering  other  means  of 
success  epen  to  young  people  today,  the  position 
of  court  stenographer  is  a  promising  one. 


THE  REACH  AT  LOW  TIDE 

Shirley  Seilers,  ’38 

One  evening  at  dusk  in  a  mood  both  melancholic 
and  pensive  I  chanced  to  be  strolfllng  along  a 
beach  at  low  tide — which  adapted  me  to  the  scene 
that  met  my  gaze. 

Except  for  the  comparatively  narrow  strip  of 
beach,  the  landscape  was  one  expanse  of  sky  and 
ocean  unbroken  except  for  the  flashing  beam  of  a 
solitary  lighthouse.  The  entire  scene  was  desolate 
and  depressing,  but  beautiful  in  a  bleak  sort  of  way. 

As  my  roving  glance  swept  over  the  scene,  my 
eye  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  several  pieces  of 
driftwood  deposited  in  a  mass  of  seaweed  by  the 
fleeing  tide.  Were  these,  perhaps,  the  relics  of  a 
long  lost  treasure  ship,  or  were  they  the  remnants 
of  some  clipper  ship  wrecked  years  ago,  and  only 


now  enjoying  a  brief  rest  from  the  surging  sea? 
This  thought  intrigued  my  fancy,  and  I  set  forth 
to  investigate.  My  speculation  was  inaccurate  for 
the  wood  was  nothing  but  a  common  packing  box. 

Continuing  my  stroll,  I  encountered  several 
groups  of  clam  diggers  grubbing  in  the  sand.  One 
group  was  composed  of  several  unkempt  persons 
obviously  in  need  of  the  sustinance  which  they 
hoped  would  be  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  These,  un¬ 
mindful  cf  the  state  of  their  dress,  were  spattered 
with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  concentrating  entirely 
on  the  business  at  hand  as  was  shown  by  the  amount 
cf  clams  they  had  already  gathered.  Another  group, 
well-dressed  and  apparently  digging  only  for  their 
enjoyment,  laughing  and  joking  the  while,  were  hav¬ 
ing  indifferent  success,  and  seemed  intent  only  on 
keeping  their  spotless  attire  as  free  of  mud  and 
water  as  was  possible. 

These  scenes  I  reviewed  as  I  departed  from  the 
beach,  and  I  attempted  to  apply  them  to  life  as  I 
had  experienced  it.  I  saw  in  the  emptiness  of  the 
water  and  sky  all  the  moods  of  depression  to  which 
I  had  fallen  prey,  and  in  the  lighthouse  beam  I  saw 
the  single  gleam  of  hope  which  had  buried  me  in 
all  my  moods  of  despondency,  and  which  even  now 
seemed  to  be  curing  me  of  my  present  mood.  The 
driftwood  I  compared  to  those  piteous  objects  who 
are  cast  into  the  lap  of  adversity  by  unfavorable 
tides  of  life,  and  who  enjoy  little  or  no  rest  from 
their  pursuing  nemesis,  illfortune.  Finally,  I  com¬ 
pared  the  clam  diggers  to  different  classes  of  men; 
in  the  needy  I  saw  those  manual  laborers  who  must 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow;  in  the 
ethers  I  saw  those  whose  work  is  little  more  than 
play,  and  to  whom  money  in  secondary. 

This  was  the  reflection  upon  my  mind  of  a 
beach  at  low  tide. 


INTERESTING  REASON  FOR  TRAVEL 

N'ancy  Fowle,  ’38 

Why  travel?  I  suppose  that  persons  in  differ¬ 
ent  positions  and  circumstances  in  life  travel  for 
widely  varied  reasons.  A  poor  man  journeys  as 
much  as  a  wealthy  man,  though  one  does  not  usually 
associate  poverty  with  the  pleasures  of  traveling. 

Some  people  travel  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  world  knowledge — knowledge  of  the 
arts,  history,  and  science.  These  men  and  women 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves;  they  expect  no  re¬ 
ward  of  any  kind  in  either  money  or  fame.  They 
do  their  work  chiefly  for  the  enjoyment  it  brings 
them.  Famous  men  like  William  Beebe,  Richard  E. 
Bird,  and  Howard  Carter  of  King  Tut  fame,  belong 
to  this  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  men  travel  for  the 
notoriety  that  they  gain  from  it.  These  are  the  ones 
who  start  from  the  Atlantic  coast  with  no  more 
than  ten  cents  in  their  pockets  to  see  if  they  can 
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reach  the  Pacific  coast.  Or  there  are  these  who 
travel  around  the  world  in  donkey  carts,  small 
yachts,  and  other  queer  means  of  conveyance.  For 
example,  there  is  the  young  man  who,  about  a  year 
ago,  crossed  the  Arctic  circle  in  a  deg  sled.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  hardships  he  suffered  were 
worth  it. 

Then  there  is  a  certain  group  of  people  who 
have  the  “wanderlust.”  They  are  fundamentally 
adventures.  They  are  drawn  quite  naturally  by  an 
unseen  force  to  any  country  where  there  is  strife, 
war.  These  men  come  heme  usually  none  the  richer, 
but  much  the  wiser.  Today  there  are  several  young 
Americans  taking  part  in  the  Spanish  struggle. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  These  are  not  the 
only  reasons  why  people  travel.  Men  and  women 
travel  for  business,  political,  and  economic  reasons, 
and  most  widely  for  pleasure,  rest,  or  vacation. 
However,  to  me,  those  reasons  that  I  discussed,  more 
or  less  in  detail,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  out¬ 
standing. 


NIGHT  SOUNDS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

Stamata  Sigalos,  ’38 

It  was  unusually  quiet  in  the  house.  Yet  what 
a  number  of  queer  night  sounds!  The  wind  was 
blowing  and  howling.  The  raindrops  were  beating 
against  the  window  panes  as  though  they  were  being 
forced  to  enter  by  means  of  some  hidden  power.  I 
was  thankful  that  I  did  net  have  to  be  out  in  this  kind 
of  weather.  Being  by  the  warm  fireside  in  my  com¬ 
fortable  chair  inspired  me. 

Off  in  a  distance,  an  occasional  sound  of  a  horn 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night.  Then  my  mind  wan¬ 
dered  to  the  sounds  of  distant  lands.  I  seemed  to 
hear  distinctly  the  lively  fiesta  music  in  far  away 
Spain,  the  gay  laughter  nad  noise  of  a  Parisian  eve¬ 
ning,  the  beautiful  love  sengs  of  Italian  gondoliers, 
and  the  soft  strains  of  guitars  in  South  America. 

In  my  own  country,  I  pictured  a  cozy  home  with 
the  joyous  cries  of  children,  playing  by  the  fireside, 
intermingled  with  the  program  on  the  radio. 

This  suddenly  changes  into  music  and  laughter 
in  another  town.  Whistles  are  blowing,  boys  and 
girls  are  shouting  —  a  party  is  in  progress. 

In  still  another  city  I  see  an  alley.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  meowing  combined  with  as  much  bark¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  cat  and  deg  fight.  The  noise  becomes 
louder  and  louder. 

Now  my  thoughts  drift  back  to  my  own  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Instead  of  the  soft  pitter  patter  of  the  rain¬ 
drops,  I  hear  the  tick  tick  of  hail,  for  the  rain  has 
changed  to  hail. 

The  clock  reminds  me  that  it  is  bedtime.  I  get 
ready  and,  as  I  lie  thinking,  I  fall  asleep  with  the 
sounds  of  raindrops  still  in  my  mind. 


PLAYING  LADY 

Marjorie  Harris,  ’38 

I  suppose  every  girl  at  some  time  or  other  has 
played  “lady,'’  that  never  tiring  game  of  girls  any¬ 
where  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve.  What  fun 
they  have  attiring  themselves  in  various  outfits  much 
tco  large  for  them  and  parading  up  and  down  the 
street  so  that  all  may  see  their  finery. 

Even  today,  girls  still  keep  up  this  traditional 
game  of  pretense  which  originated  long,  long  ago. 
Now,  coming  up  the  street,  I  see  two  little  girls 
playing  “lady'’  who  no  doubt  are  geing  visiting.  They 
are  both  about  eight  years  old.  One  has  long  blende 
curls  with  a  large  old-fashioned  black  straw  hat  on 
her  head.  She  has  on  a  long,  rather  faded,  blue  taf¬ 
feta  dress  which  rutles  when  she  walks.  The  dress 
reaches  to  the  tip  of  her  toes,  below  which  I  can  see 
black  slippers  with  very  high  heels  which  she  drags 
after  her  when  she  walks.  Around  her  waist  is  a 
large  pink  sash  tied  in  a  bew  at  her  side.  On  her 
hands  she  has  white  elbow  length  gloves  with  holes 
here  and  there  that  she  doesn  t  seem  to  mind.  A 
large,  cnce  white,  pocketbcok  dangles  from  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she  gracefully  keeps 
her  skirts  from  dragging  on  the  ground.  This  little 
lady  appears  to  be  very  proud  of  the  sensation  that 
she  is  creating. 

Her  companion,  who  has  dark  hair,  is  dressed 
in  similar  fashion.  Her  dress  is  a  bright  pink  and 
her  hat,  white.  After  letting  me  see  their  gowns 
they  trudge  gaily  cn  their  way  where  they  will 
visit  ether  “ladies”  like  themselves. 

This  takes  me  back  to  my  childhood  where, 
we  find,  the  girls  played  “ladies”  also. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Jenie  Jurewicz,  ’37 

Among  the  new  books  added  to  the  Harlow  Li¬ 
brary  recently  are  two  that  are  especially  interest¬ 
ing. 

“Mystery  Experiments  and  Problems’’  by  J.  O. 
Frank  is  a  book  written  for  science  classes  and  sci¬ 
ence  clubs.  Have  you  ever  seen  several  objects 
appear  to  float  at  various  levels  in  a  liquid?  This 
may  sound  mystifying  and  difficult,  but  this  book 
explains  how  it  is  done.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  “mysterious’’  experiments  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  book. 

The  second  book  is  “Elementary  Photography” 
by  C.  B.  Neblette,  Frederick  W.  Brehm,  and  Everett 
L.  Priest.  This  book  is  excellent  for  boys  and  also 
girls  who  are  interested  in  amateur  photography. 
It  tells  in  detail  every  step  in  developing  and  print¬ 
ing  of  pictures. 


INEXPENSIVE  TRAVELING 

H.  M.  Narkiewick,  ’37 

Let’s  go  traveling  in  the  easiest,  most  inexpen¬ 
sive  manner  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Just 
seat  yourself  in  a  comfortable  chair  near  your  book¬ 
shelf  and  relax.  All  ready?  Let’s  go! 

Of  course,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  see  Ameri¬ 
ca  first,  so  the  first  book  we  select  is  Davis’s  “West 
from  Car  Window.”  We  go  through  a  land  of 
ranches,  horses,  deserts,  Indians,  cowboys,  and  all 
the  things  we’ve  always  connected  with  the  West; 
the  beautiful  views,  picturesque,  deserted  mining 
camps,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  can  certainly  have 
an  interesting  visit  here. 

.Vow  let’s  take  a  new  method  of  traveling  and 
climb  aboard  Richard  Halliburton’s  “Flying  Carpet” 
for  a  visit  to  the  Foreign  Legion.  What  exciting 
adventures  we  have  with  him  in  Persia;  but  we  came 
through  safely,  ready  for  a  visit  to  “The  Hent  of 
the  Balkans”  under  the  guidance  of  Demetra  Vaka. 
How  interesting  it  is  to  learn  about  peasant  life  and 
customs  here. 

Now  we  go  on  to  Italy  and  take  some  “Walks 
in  Rome”  with  Augustus  Hare.  We  visit  the  Vati¬ 
can  City  and  see  all  the  ruins  of  the  once  beautiful 
ancient  buildings. 


Next  on  the  list  is  France,  and  of  course  we 
want  to  see  Paris.  Here  we  are  guided  again  by 
Augustus  Hare  through  his  “Walks  in  Paris.”  All 
the  romance  and  excitement  of  this  famous  city 
comes  to  us.  Now  we’ll  cross  the  English  Channel 
to  visit  London,  described  to  us  by  Hare.  After 
this,  Dawson  shows  us  “German  Life  in  Town  and 
Country.” 

There  are  many  more  countries  we  should  visit 
but  time  grows  short  and  we  must  turn  back  to 
America  to  our  own  homes.  There  are  countless 
ether  trips  that  can  be  taken  from  one’s  easy  chair, 
even  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth.  No 
tickets  are  needed  just  come  to  your  library  and 
find  the  section  that  holds  the  travel  books. 


INTERESTING  BOOKS 

Dorothy  Miner,  ’37 

Hn  your  leisure  hours  are  you  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  to  do?  Do  you  tire  of  reading  aimlessly?  If 
you  feel  that  you  are  wasting  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  time,  why  not  read  books  that  suggest  inter¬ 
esting  handicraft  and  hobbies?  Your  library  con¬ 
tains  several  extremely  interesting  books  of  this 
type. 

You  will  never  realize  that  the  materials  you 
carelessly  throw  away  could  be  used  until  you 
read  “Art  Adventures  with  Discarded  Materials’’  by 
Evadna  Kraus  Perry. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  thinking  of  remodeling 
your  bedroom.  You  will  get  a  great  many  original, 
yet  artistic  ideas,  from  the  book  “The  Young  Decor¬ 
ators”  by  Nancy  McClelland,  an  authority  on  interior 
decoration. 

For  the  boys  there  is  a  book  entitled  “Big  Book 
of  Boys’  Hobbies”  by  A.  Neely  Hall.  It  contains 
many  new  and  different  things  a  boy  may  do.  An¬ 
other  handcraft  book  is  “Prizes  and  Presents”  by 
Edwin  T.  Hamilton,  very  interesting  reading,  telling 
how  to  make  clever  knick-knacks  for  the  home. 

Your  library  contains  all  of  these  books  men¬ 
tioned  and  also  many  more.  Why  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  and  read  them? 
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OVERDUE  ROOKS 

Emma  Annessi,  ’37 

When  a  pupil  has  had  a  book  out  for  one  week, 
it  is  his  duty  to  return  it  to  the  library,  or,  if  he 
hasn’t  finished  it,  have  it  renewed  before  or  after 
school.  Returning  or  renewing  a  book  doesn’t  take 
more  than  two  minutes  at  the  most.  When  one  keeps 
a  book  out  too  long,  he  is  deliberately  depriving 
someone  else  of  the  use  of  that  book.  Some  day 
you  may  be  the  person  waiting  for  a  book  to  be 
returned. 

At  this  time  of  year,  books  are  in  great  demand 
and,  therefore,  every  pupil  should  make  a  special 
point  to  return  all  library  books  on  time. 

❖  :jc  J}:  *  * 

The  following  are  the  new  Junior  Literary  Guild 
Books : 

“The  Diary  of  Selma  Lagerlof”  translated  by 
Velma  Swanston  Howard  is  an  interesting  account 
of  the  sixteenth  year  in  the  life  of  this  famous  au¬ 
thor,  who  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature. 

In  “Weather’’  by  Gyle  Pickwell,  a  well-known 
American  scientist  gives  to  young  people  of  high 
school  age  a  fascinating  explanation  of  the  various 
phenomena  of  weather. 

“King’s  Pardon”  by  Gertrude  C'rownfield,  is  a 
vivid  historical  story  of  Delaware  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Life  in  America  at  this  time  is  authen¬ 
tically  depicted  in  the  story. 

In  “One  the  Air”  by  John  J.  Flaherty  is  a  com¬ 
plete  and  interesting  acccunt  of  the  history  of  radio 
and  an  explanation  of  the  work  of  a  modern  radio 
station. 

“Young  Flu”  by  Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis  is  the 
story  of  a  modern  Chinese  bey  and  his  adventures. 
Modern  China,  is  realistically  presented  to  the  reader. 

“The  Wonder  Book  of  the  Air”  by  C.  B.  Allen 
and  L.  D.  Lyman  is  a  vividly  told  story  of  aviation. 
This  book  has  many  excellent  photographs. 

“Wagons  Westward”  by  Armstrong  Sperry  is 
a  dramatically  told  story  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail. 
This  book  is  the  result  of  thorough  research  on  the 
part  of  the  author  into  this  particular  period  of 
American  history. 

•fc  •}»  »!»  % 

Definition: 

Etc:  A  word  used  by  a  person  to  make  someone 
think  he  knows  more  than  he  does. 

%  *  ^  ;Jc  i}i 

An  ordinary  letter  consists  of  an  education  of 
well  filled  pages  where  some  students  are  concerned. 

Common  sense  is  not  taught.  It  is  a  gift  of  the 
gods  like  freckles  or  hangnails. 


MUSIC — STILL  A  CAREER! 

A  fact  as  well  as  a  title! — graphic  of  which  can 
-  e  read  from  the  experience  of  one  of  this  June’s 
graduates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  A  young  man  of  beth  fine  character  and 
splendid  attainments,  he  had  been  advised  by  the 
Placement  Bureau  of  the  Conservatory  to  write  to 
an  extensive  list  of  schools.  It  took  more  than  a  few 
p  :ditely  negative  replies  to  deter  him  from  his  quest. 
Finally  there  came  the  letter  whose  tone  was  favor¬ 
able.  An  interview  was  arranged;  later  in  the  week 
the  superintendent  visited  the  classes  in  which  the 
candidate  was  engaged  in  practice  teaching  (his  field 
was  public  school  music) — with  the  result  that  the 
youthful  candidate  was  appointed  to  an  excellent 
P  cition  in  the  schools  of  a  sizeable  New  England 
city — at,  one  is  happy  to  add,  a  substantial  begin¬ 
ning  salary. 

While  it  canot  be  denied  that  a  few  changing 
circ:  instances  in  the  world  of  music  have  brought 
discouragements  to  workers  in  this  field,  opportuni¬ 
ties  fer  the  really  talented  and  well  trained  have 
undoubtedly  widened.  Most  schools  have  enlarged 
and  improved  their  music  departments — providing 
additional  positions  for  music  teachers.  The  same 
has  held  true  in  private  schools;  formerly  many  pri¬ 
vate  schools  depended  upon  the  part-time  services 
cf  local  teachers,  but  within  the  past  few  years, 
they  have  engaged  musicians  as  important  additions 
to  their  full-time  faculties  .  Growth  of  music  de¬ 
partments  in  American  colleges  has  definitely  made 
the  field  of  college  music  teaching  more  attractive. 

Generally  improved  standards  of  music — in 
which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  radio  has  played 
an  important  part — have  increased  the  demand  for 
capable  private  instructors.  Within  the  past  few 
years  piano  manufacturers  ha^e  experienced  pheno¬ 
menal  growth  in  sales.  It  is  obvious  that  these  in¬ 
struments  are  being  bought  to  be  played  upon — and 
these  who  learn  to  play  them  must  be  taught. 

In  all-around  musical  activity,  many  fresh  op¬ 
portunities  have  made  themselves  felt.  The  radio — - 
to  mention  it  again — has  demanded  the  services  of 
skdlful,  well-trained  performers.  The  larger  radio 
stations  retain  trained  orchestral  performers  as  part 
cf  their  regular  staffs.  Growth  of  municipal  musical 
activity  of  one  sort  and  another  has  afforded  many 
young  musicians  ample  opportunities  of  winning  a 
livelihood  in  a  field  in  which  they  feel  they  belong. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  opportunities  for  the  musician.  Provided 
a  student  possesses  the  requisite  amount  of  talent 
and  apitiule,  and  (a  most  important  factor)  makes 
sure  of  obtaining  his  musical  education  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  whose  standards  are  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable,  his  hope  for  future  success  should 
be  equal  to  those  he  might  form  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  other  fields  endeavor. 
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Poetry  Corner 


THE  ALMIGHTY  HAM) 

Joan  Fowle,  ’39 

A  little  child  stood  on  a  desolate  shore, 

Hungry,  and  left  alone; 

From  his  small  blue  lips  o’er  and  o’er 
Escaped  a  pitiful  moan. 

The  little  hands  raised  in  a  desperate  plea 
To  Almighty  God  on  high; 

That  he  might,  by  some  strange  power,  be  free 
Before  the  morning  was  nigh. 

The  cold  wind  chilled  him  through  and  through, 
His  cries  were  clear  and  shrill, 

The  turbulent  wind  just  blew  and  blew 
With  a  cold,  relentless  will. 

The  lonely  night  came  dark  and  drear, 

The  child  covered  himself  with  sand; 

His  face  was  stained  with  many  a  tear, 

Frcm  things  he  could  not  understand. 

While  thinking  about  the  joyful  past 
He  suddenly  fell  asleep; 

Peace  had  come  to  him  at  last, 

A  slumber  that  he  should  keep. 

The  Almighty  God  had  ccme  to  his  aid, 

And  taken  him  softly  away, 

Where  all  his  troubles  and  cares  should  fade 
With  the  coming  of  light  and  day. 


TIRED 

Jean  Akeson,  ’39 

He  was  just  a  little  man — not  very  strong — not  very 
young, 

But  he  was  an  honest  man — no  foul  words  on  his 
tongue. 

He  wasn’t  a  rich  man— he  didn’t  have  a  home, 

But  he  was  the  kindest  man  I’ve  ever  known. 

He  had  the  gentlest  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 

And  sometimes  his  face  smiled  when  he  didn’t  even 
try; 

But  I  knew  he  was  a  tired  man  tho’  he  never  acted 
blue 

I  knew  only  one  like  him,  perhaps  you  knew  one, 
too? 


A  LITTLE  HOUSE 

Bette  Cogan,  ’37 
I  dreamed  about  a  little  house 
That  stood  upon  a  hill; 

It  seemed  to  hold  my  every  hope, 
So  calm  it  was,  and  still. 

It  seemed  to  held  my  every  faith, 
My  every  keen  desire; 

It  was  a  charming  silhouette 
Against  the  sunset’s  fire. 

I  dreamed  about  a  little  house; 

Clouds  were  kind  above  it; 

A  garden  nestled  very  near; 

The  blossoms  seemed  to  love  it; 
The  path  that  led  me  to  its  door 
Was  winsome  as  a  child, 

And  when  my  heart  cried  out  to  it 
It  seemed  to  make  reply. 


APRIL 

Jennie  Jurewicz,  ’37 
The  brooks  are  flowing, 

A  cool  breeze  is  blowing; 

The  grassy  meadows  can  be  seen, 

Covered  with  the  grass  so  green. 

This  is  the  time  for  April  showers, 

And  the  blooming  of  pretty  flowers; 

Violets  and  snowdrops  are  first  to  be  seen, 
Surrounded  with  the  grass  so  green. 


THE  FARM  HOUSE 

Ruth  Peterson,  ’37 

I  journeyed  down  to  the  little  farm, 

In  deep  peace  on  a  winter  day; 

I  think  the  house  held  out  its  arm 
To  beckon  me  on  the  way. 

And  in  the  little  house  at  dusk, 

The  evening  shadows  began  to  creep; 

Both  house  and  I  were  very  glad 
To  softly,  silently,  fall  asleep. 

Very  of’t  when  tired  I  grow, 

Of  the  hustle  and  bustling  alarm, 

To  dismiss  my  cares  and  comfort  my  woes 
I  journey  down  to  the  little  farm. 
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WORK 

Clara  Martini,  ’38 
“Work  is  hard,”  a  man  once  said, 

“The  hardest  way  to  earn  our  bread. 

Why  must  we  slave  and  slave  and  toil? 

Why  must  we  cultivate  the  soil? 

It  would  be  easier  to  play, 

Or  stay  in  bed  the  livelong  day.” 

And  answering,  another  said, 

As  he  thought  of  his  children  safe  in  bed, 

“Work  is  hard,  I  must  confess 

It  puts  us  to  a  trying  test 

But  if  you  go  forth  with  a  will 

Your  task  you’ll  easily  fulfill. 

“Then,  when  your  daily  toil  is  done, 

And  you  look  o’er  the  horizon  at  the  setting  sun, 
You’ll  be  able  to  truthfully  say, 

‘I’ve  done  my  very  best  today.’  ” 


THE  GLORY  OF  WAR 

N.  Clayton,  ’38 

Many  wars  have  been  fought  by  man, 

Through  the  many  years  since  the  world  began; 

But  they  have  only  hindered  our  Civilization. 

0!  Why  don’t  they  wake  up  to  this  realization? 

“We  are  fighting  for  liberty,  for  our  folks  at  home,” 
Washington  said  to  his  men  in  a  doubtful  tone. 

“We  got  that  liberty  but  at  what  cost? 

Think  of  the  soldiers  the  two  nations  lost!” 

The  World  War  began  in  Europe  and  dragged  us  in. 
“A  war  to  end  wars”  it  was  supposed  to  have  been, 
But  what  of  that  war  which  is  raging  today? 

Can  it  be  that  our  Civilization  is  going  farther  away? 

History  repeats  itself  I’ve  been  told. 

Why  can’t  we  learn  the  lesson  from  the  wars  of  old? 
Men  have  fought  who  were  strong  and  brave, 

And  all  they  received  was  a  cross  o’er  their  grave. 


SOUVENIRS 
Jean  Webster,  ’37 
Those  autumn,  red  and  gold  days 
When  cheers  rang  loud  and  true, 

When  gridiron  warriors  battled, 

When  Orange  and  Black  came  through.  .  . 

That  night  in  last  April 
When  music  died  away, 

And  light  dimmed  as  the  cutain 
Rose  on  the  Senior  Play.  .  . 


Remember:  music  and  the  Prom, 
And  laughing,  merry  din, 

Or  Woburn  coming  up  the  track, 
A  championship  to  win.  .  . 

Glad,  happy  hours  behind  us 
That  seem  to  echo  yet — 

Brief  flashes  all.  Remember? 
Why,  we  never  can  forget! 


THE  RISING  OF  H  lWN 

Marjorie  Harris,  ’38 

Everything  is  wrapped  in  darkness  hushed  and  still, 
The  sky  has  nary  a  cloud  at  bay, 

The  moon  and  the  stars  are  with  luster  filled, 

And  Jupiter  is  the  herald  of  the  day. 

The  timid  approach  of  twilight  is  sighted, 

And  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  begins  to  soften, 
The  smaller  stars  go  to  rest  in  the  light, 

Only  to  shine  again  more  often. 

The  scenery  of  the  heavens  is  shifted, 

And  the  night  is  dissolved  into  dawn. 

The  blue  sky  to  soft  gray  has  drifted, 

And  so  the  sunrise  is  born. 

Faint  streaks  of  purple  brush  along  the  sky, 

And  the  heavens  are  bright  and  gay, 

Suddenly,  a  flash  of  crimson  fire  blazes  on  high, 
Bringing  to  us  another  day. 


THE  LIGHT 

Eleanor  Outridge,  ’37 
Gcd  gave  us  light  that  we 
Might  not  only  know,  but  see 
The  truth  there  is  to  live  for — 

His  word,  His  Love,  His  law. 

He  also  took  us  to  Him, 

Forgiving  trespasses  and  sin, 

Leading  us  from  wrong  to  right: 

This  is  the  way  to  see  the  Light. 

God  is  the  Will,  the  Leader  for  all; 

We  stop  and  listen  for  the  call; 

We  try  to  win;  we  do  our  best; 

We  pray  to  Him,  for  God  is  rest. 

There’s  an  answer  to  come  some  day; 

We  think  it  will  come  from  a  long,  long  way. 
We  may  be  wrong,  we  may  be  right; 

We  pray  to  Him,  for  God  is  Light. 
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A  FAITHFUL  DOG 

Anna  Marks,  ’39 

I  sat  in  my  room  as  the  sun  went  down 
And  watched  the  children  at  play. 

None  seemed  to  have  a  frown 
As  all  were  so  happy  and  gay. 

Just  one  little  lad  sat  close  to  a  tree 
And  his  dog  beside  him  stayed, 

For  he  lost  his  leg  just  a  year  ago 
And  since  the  price  he  paid. 

No  one  seemed  to  really  care  but  that  faithful  little 
dog 

That  really  sensed  his  every  pain, 

As  he  sat  by  the  tree  on  a  log. 

You  faithful  friend,  I  thought  to  myself, 

To  guard  and  comfort  that  poor  little  elf. 

There  are  many  friends  in  this  wide  world  of  ours, 
But  would  one  like  that  dog,  stand  by  for  hours? 

It’s  an  old  saying  and  I'm  sure  it’s  true, 

‘  Be  kind  to  a  dog  and  he’ll  be  a  friend  to  you.” 


CLOISTER 

Nellie  Capozzola,  ’37 
A  silent  hush  when  twilight  falls, 

A  leaf  has  fluttered  on  the  wall, 

Fresh  bluebells  drip  with  evening  moisture, 
Twilight  falls  upon  a  cloister. 

Murmurings  soft  and  sadly  sighing, 

Entreating,  tender  hearts  are  crying 
To  celestial  skies  that  lie  above 
That  all  may  dwell  in  peace  and  love. 

Calm,  hooded  figures  in  reveries  deep 
Soon  fade  into  shadows  as  darkness  creeps. 

Where  none  may  disturb  the  chants  of  nuns 
Who  penitently  pray  till  their  victories  are  won. 

The  beautiful  nctes  of  the  echoing  bells 

Peal  forth  from  the  cloister  and  their  echoes  tell 

Of  a  beautiful  garden  where  angels  tread, 

Gold  wings  on  their  shoulders  and  crowns  on  their 
heads. 


HIS  SACRIFICE 

Gregory  Nazarian,  ’38 

My  boy  marched  away  with  pride  in  his  heart 
To  serve  his  country — to  do  his  part. 

He  knew  his  duty,  so  determined  to  try 
To  do  the  right — to  do  and  die. 

My  boy  fought  his  best  and  gave  his  all, 

So  that  ne’er  again  would  war  dogs  call. 

He  fought,  entrenched  in  muck  and  mire, 

Till  a  bay’net  did  his  life  expire. 

My  world  collapsed  with  news  of  his  death. 

My  thought  will  he  of  him,  e’er  to  my  dying  breath 

He’s  buried  o’er  there  in  some  stack  piled  high, 

He  fulfilled  his  mission — to  do  or  die. 


GOD’S  CREATIONS 

Hazel  Van  Putten,  ’39 
I  often  think,  as  I  sit  and  gaze 
At  babbling  brooks  and  rippling  rills 
That  swiftly  flow  down  wooded  hills; 
Clouds  that  drift  in  an  azure  sky 
Like  foamy  billows  way  up  high; 
Fragrant  flowers  and  tender  leaves 
That  gently  sway  in  the  summer  breeze; 
Towering  trees  beside  crystal  lakes; 
What  beautiful  scenery  God  creates! 
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!  School  Activities  | 
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ASSEMBLIES 

On  February  5,  1937,  Mr.  A.  H.  Waite  Jr.,  radio 
operator  with  Admiral  Byrd  at  the  South  Pole,  gave 
us  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition  to  the  'South  Pole.  He  told  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  expeditions  which  had  journeyed  to  explore  the 
North  and  South  Poles  and  the  great  progress  made 
for  scientific  purposes.  His  lecture  was  very  in¬ 
teresting,  humorous  and  well  enjoyed  by  everyone. 
He  very  cleverly  illustrated  his  lecture  with  map 
drawings,  lantern  slides,  and  several  articles  of 
clothing  worn  on  the  expedition. 


On  Friday,  February  12,  1937,  the  Lincoln  Day 
Program  was  presented  in  the  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium  under  the  direction  of  Room  14.  Ruth  Fran- 
son,  President,  was  ably  assisted  by  James  Greeno, 
Eleanor  Outridge,  Marjorie  Smyth,  Miss  James,  mu¬ 
sic  director,  the  High  School  Band,  and  ninety-two 
voices  from  the  Girls’  Glee  Club.  Miss  Josephine 
W.  Hart  of  the  English  Department  was  the  teacher 
in  charge.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Band  Selection  .  Military  Escort 

Flag  Salute  .  Ruth  Franson 

Lincoln  Day  Proclamation  .  James  Greeno 

Abraham  Lincoln  .  Henry  Watterman 

Eleanor  Outridge 

Senior  High  School  Glee  Club.. The  American  Hymn 
“Tenting  Tonight" 


“A  Farmer  Remembers  Lincoln’’  ....  Witter  Bynner 
Marjorie  Smyth 

“Gettysburg  Address’’  .  Abraham  Lincoln 

Donald  Buck 

Band  Selection  . f .  School 


“Star  Spangled  Banner’’ 


The  second  preliminary  prize  speaking  contesi 
was  held  on  Friday,  February  12,  1937.  The  judges 
chose  the  following  pupils  to  compete  in  the  final 
contest  on  March  12: 


Claire  Casey 
Betty  Cavicchi 
Joan  Fowle 
Ruth  Franson 


Richard  Kilbride 
David  McDermott 
George  McLaughlin 
Gregory  Nazarian 


The  judges  were: 

Miss  Priscilla  Sawyer,  Mrs.  James  J.  Sewall,  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Graham. 

*  *  *  *  * 

On  Friday,  February  26,  1937,  Mr.  Glenn  S.  Mor¬ 
ris  presented  an  entertainment  on  radio  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  His  scientific  entertainment  proved  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  educational.  He  demonstrated  several 
experiments  by  the  use  of  radio  and  electricity 
which  were  rather  startling  and  well  enjoyed  by 
everyone. 

^  %  »fc  ij{ 

At  the  school  assembly  on  March  12,  1937,  the 
athletic  awards  were  given  to  cross  country  runners, 
football  players,  and  girls’  field  hockey  players. 

In  behalf  of  the  Woburn  Municipal  Recreation 
Commission,  Commissioner  Charles  J.  Riely  pre¬ 
sented  each  member  of  the  cross  country  team  with 
a  group  photograph  of  the  team  and  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  girls’  undefeated  field  hockey  team  he 
awarded  an  orange  and  black  pennant  suitably  in¬ 
scribed  and  with  the  name  of  each  girl  stamped 
upon  each  award.  The  awards  were  in  keeping  with 
the  practice  of  the  Commission  to  reward  local  teams 
who  have  performed  some  outstanding  achievement 
in  their  field  of  endeavor. 

Principal  Orel  M.  Bean  also  presented  letters  to 
members  of  the  cross  country  and  football  teams  who 
earned  them  by  their  meritorious  play  during  last 
season.  A  complete  listing  of  all  winning  awards 
is  as  follows: 

PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  twenty-third  annual  prize  speaking  contest 
and  musical  entertainment  of  the  Woburn  Senior 
High  School  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  March  12, 
1937 ,  in  the  High  School  Auditorium.  The  program 


was  as  follows: 

“Here  They  Come’’  .  Weidt 

High  School  Band 

“Mary  Queen’’  . Henry  B.  Bell 

Ruth  Franson 

“The  War  Inevitable’’ .  ....  Patrick  Henry 

David  P.  McDermott 

“Spirit  of  St.  Louis  March’’  .  Herfwith 

High  School  Band 
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“When  Malindy  Sings'’  .  R.  L.  Dunbar 

Elizabeth  Cavicchi 

“Mothers  of  Men’’ . C.  C.  Dill 

George  R,.  McLaughlin 

Vocal  Solos: 

“One  Alone”  .  Romberg 

“I  Love  You  Truly”  . C.  J.  Bond 

Charles  Murray 

“A  Minuet”  A  Play . Louis  N'.  Parker 

Joan  Fowle 

“My  Financial  Career” . Stephen  Leacock 

Gregory  H.  Nazarian 

“  A  Tale  of  Old  Madrid”  .  .  . F.  M.  Crawford 

Claire  Casey 

“Foselli’s  Serenade”  .  Toselli 

High  School  Band 

“The  White  Comrade”  .  R.  H.  Schauffler 

Richard  Kilbride 

"Whispering  Leaves”  .  Weidt 

High  School  Band 

The  judges  were  Mr.  S.  H.  Giles,  Miss  Betty 
Quimby,  and  Miss  Ruth  Buxbaum,  all  of  Boston.  As 
is  the  annual  custom,  the  prizes  were  donated  by  the 
Woburn  Woman’s  Club. 

The  first  prizes  were  won  by  Claire  Casey  and 
George  McLaughlin.  Joan  Fowle  and  Gregory  Na¬ 
zarian  won  second  prizes. 

The  contest  was  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Miss  Helen  V.  Doherty  of  the  English  Department, 
whose  fine  coaching  was  very  much  evidenced  by  all 
students  taking  part. 


4«  *  *  *  * 

On  Friday,  March  19,  1937,  a  splendid  musical 
program  was  given  by  a  group  of  artists  from  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  program  in  detail  was  as  follows: 

“The  First  Movement  of  Mendelssohn  Trio  in  A 


Minor.” 

“Solos  for  Mezzo  Soprano” 

“None  But  The  Lonely  Heart”  .  Tschaikowsky 

“The  Violet”  .  Mendelssohn 

Violin  Solos: 

“Aus  der  Heimath” . Smetzana 

“A  Russian  Lullaby”  .  Paul  Juan 

Cello  Solos: 

“Adagio”  .  Boccherini 

“Elfin  Music”  .  Petrosk 

Piano  Solo: 

“Scherzo  in  B.  Flat” 


Those  who  performed  were  Miss  Kinder,  mezzo- 
soprano;  Miss  Norris,  piano;  Mr.  Van  Ham,  violin; 
Mr.  Elder,  cello. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

On  Friday,  April  2,  1937,  Joseph  Foley  led  the 
assembly  in  the  flag  salute. 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Corey  of  Burdett  College  spoke 
on  “Choosing  a  Career.”  He  illustrated  his  lecture 


by  charts  and  explained  the  right  and  wrong  methods 
of  choosing  a  career.  His  lecture  was  very  inter- 
est'ng  and  worthwhile. 

VOCATIONAL  LADDER— By  HOWARD  A.  COREY 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit,  round  by  round. 

*  *  4c  *  4: 

GRADATIM,  JOSIAH  GILBERT  HOLLAND 
(1819-81) 

Level  of  Comfortable  Living 

Helping  Others 

Advancement  and  Adjustment 

Getting  Your  First  Job 

Training  for  Your  Vocation 

Choosing  a  Career 

Self  Discovery 

Study  of  Different  Jobs 

Adequate  Schooling 

Good  Health 

Sound  Ethics 

4s  *  *  *  * 

On  Friday,  April  16,  1937,  Mr.  Alan  W.  Furber, 
Director  of  The  Chandler  School,  spoke  to  the  Senior 
class  of  girls  on  “Your  Life  Work.” 

4:  4:  4s  4s  4: 

On  Friday,  April  30,  1937,  Mr.  Fred  Millar,  Dean 
of  the  Oxford  School  of  Business  Administration, 
spoke  to  the  Senior  class  of  boys  on  “Needs  of  the 

Young  Man  Leaving  School.” 

***** 

On  May  12,  1937,  Professor  Robert  S.  Illingworth 
gave  his  lecture  “Up  the  Poetic  Ladder.”  Professor 
Illingworth  has  spoken  in  our  school  several  times 
formerly,  but  he  is  always  very  welcome  as  he  man¬ 
ages  to  leave  us  each  time  with  many  new  ideas. 


THE  SENIOR  PLAY 

The  Senior  Class  of  1937  presented  their  play. 
“I’ll  Leave  It  To  You”  by  Noel  Coward  on  Friday 
evening,  April  34,  1937. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Woburn  Senior 


High  School  Orchestra 
conducting. 

The  cast  consisted  c 
Betty  Crovo 
Ruth  Franson 
Henry  Murray 
Joseph  Foley 
Thomas  Deechan 

This  light  comedy 
fine  entertainment  for 
congratulate  the  player 
mance. 


Miss  Eleanor  F.  James, 

f  the  following: 

Margaret  Hutchinson 
Alice  Anderson 
Leonard  Rae 
Betty  Fisher 
Evelyn  Given 

in  three  acts  proved  to  be 
all  who  attended  and  we 
i  for  their  excellent  perfor- 
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GRADUATION  HONORS  ANNOUNCED  AT  THE 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Senior  scholarship  honors  for  the  Senior  Class 
of  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School  were  announced 
at  Assembly  on  Wednesday  morning,  May  12,  by 
Pincipal  Orel  M.  Bean. 

These  honors  are  conferred  upon  those  members 
of  the  class  whose  scholarship  has  been  outstanding 
for  the  entire  period  of  their  high  school  course.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  many  years  the  two 
highest  ranking  Seniors  are  awarded  the  graduation 
parts,  the  Valedictory  and  the  Salutatory.  This  year 
the  distinction  of  being  Valedictorian  is  conferred 
upon  Miss  Frances  Elenchuk  and  that  of  Saluta- 
torian  upon  Miss  Nellie  Capozzola. 

The  names  of  the  other  members  of  the  honor 
group  alphabetically  arranged  and  not  in  order  of 
merit  are  as  follows: 

Briand,  William  James 
Comer,  Edward  James,  Jr. 

Donahue,  Morgan  Edward 
DuLong,  Eleanor  Anne 
Erwin,  Ruth  Ann 
Farrell,  Lloyd  George 
Gibson,  Frances  Mae 
Given,  Evelyn  Martha 
Huckins,  Charles  Ayers,  Jr. 

Hart,  Bernice  Kathryn 
Kreconus,  Christine 
Murphy,  Mildred  Frances 
Pero,  Robert  Otis 
Porter,  Grace  Virginia 
Rae,  Georgina 
Rosander,  Helen  Grace 

Members  of  the  class  to  gain  credit  distinction, 
alphabetically  arranged,  are  the  following: 
Anderson,  Earl  Norman 
Anderson,  Marion  Shirley 
Brazel,  Gertrude  Marion 
Bushman,  Julia  Joan 
Cassanos,  D.  Henry 
Cassanos,  Peter  George 
C'avicchi,  Elizabeth 
Cogan,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Colitas,  Helen 
Douvris,  Elizabeth 
Ethier,  Doris  Shirley 
Franson,  Gordon  Walter 
Froberg,  Victor  Henry 
Hurld,  Elizabeth  Joan  Marie 
Johnson,  Marion  Evelyn 
Mentes,  Bebe  Agatha 
Murray,  Henry  Edmund 
N'arkiewich,  Helen  Margaret 
Neary,  Andrew  Joseph  James 
Nolan,  Rita  Lorraine 
O’Brien,  Katherine  Louise 
Pavuluk,  Irene  Frances 


Robertson,  Ruth  Morse 
Rocykoski,  John  Adam 
Signoriello,  Rose 
Stamatis,  Julia  Helen 
Stavropalos,  Angelo 
From  the  honor  gr 
lected  for  Class  Day. 


Stella,  Benjamin  Lucia 
Stygles,  William  Edwin 
Tassi,  Anna  Mary 
Walker,  Ruth  Marion 
West,  George  Van  Tassel 

p,  the  speakers  will  be  se- 
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BASEBALL 

Woburn  High  played  this  year’s  baseball  sched¬ 
ule  as  a  member  of  none  of  the  surrounding  school¬ 
boy  leagues,  as  a  result  of  the  breakup  of  the 
Mystic  Baseball  League.  In  spite  of  this,  a  four¬ 
teen  game  schedule  was  arranged  with  surround¬ 
ing  schools  and  Woburn  was  not  to  drop  baseball 
as  other  members  of  the  disbanded  Mystic  Valley 
League  did.  To  date  Woburn  lost  its  first  three 
games  but  has  shown  promise  of  winning  most  of 
the  remaining  games. 

The  members  of  the  squad  are: 


“Mike”  Murray 
“Bud”  Hoff 
“Chick”  Duffy 
Paul  Conolly 
Tarso  Daniels 
Eino  Koski 
Andy  Neary 
Donny  McMahon 
Mgr.  Tom  Sheeran 


Carl  Anderson 
R.  Bradley 
Billy  Burke 
Tom  Derosa 
“Hammy”  Hamilton 
Eddie  App 
Tom  Higgins 
Asst.  Mgr.  Dick  Kilbride 


*  *  *  * 


WATERTOWN  9— WOBURN  0 

Woburn  High  opened  its  baseball  season  at 
Watertown  but  went  down  to  defeat  under  the  superb 
pitching  of  Watertown’s  ace  twirler,  George  Sexton. 
Sexton  had  the  game  under  control  all  the  way 
for  he  fanned  fourteen  and  allowed  two  hits.  “Mike” 
Murray,  although  yielding  fourteen  hits,  kept  Water- 
town  at  bay  until  the  eighth  inning  when  they  got 
seven  runs  to  put  the  game  on  us.  “Donny”  Mc¬ 
Mahon  and  Tasso  Daniels  were  the  only  Woburnites 
to  get  a  hit  from  Sexton  as  the  rest  of  the  team 
either  fanned  or  hit  weakly. 

*  4c  *  *  * 

STONE  HAM  6— WOBURN  4 

Woburn  High  outhit  Stoneham  12  to  5  but  lost 
the  game  6  to  4  on  errors.  “Chick”  Duffy  pitched 
masterful  ball  but  his  mates  failed  to  unhold  him, 
making  eight  errors  behind  him.  Woburn  threatened 
in  every  inning  but  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  threw  away  runs  by  poor  base  running  and  the 
like.  Carl  Anderson  and  Danny  McMahon  led  the 
Woburn  attack  with  three  hits  apiece,  while  Duffy 
garnered  two. 


DEDHAM  5 — WOBURN  0 

Woburn  lost  its  third  game  in  succession  to 
Dedham  High,  5  to  0,  at  Dedham.  The  game  be¬ 
came  a  pitching  duel  between  “Mike”  Murray  of 
Woburn  and  Charles  Lorder  of  Dedham.  Lorder 
allowed  but  two  hits  during  the  game,  both  of  these 
being  made  by  Murray.  Murray,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  but  four  hits  to  Dedham  but  among  these  four 
were  two  home-runs  and  a  double  which  accounted 
for  most  of  Dedham’s  runs. 

*  *  SfC  *  * 

WOBURN  20— STONEHAM  3 

Woburn  High  won  its  first  game  of  the  season 
from  Stoneham,  20  to  3,  at  the  local  diamond.  Wo¬ 
burn  hit  three  Stoneham  pitchers  for  sixteen  safe¬ 
ties,  which,  with  a  few  errors  by  Stoneham,  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  score  of  runs.  “Chick”  Duffy,  al¬ 
though  nicked  for  nine  hits,  held  Stoneham  at  bay 
and  was  threatened  only  in  the  first  and  eighth 
innings.  Carl  Anderson  and  Danny  McMahon  led 
the  Woburn  attack  with  three  hits  apiece  while  John¬ 
son  led  the  losers  at  bat  also  with  three  hits. 

WINCHESTER  9— WOBURN  8 

Woburn  lost  its  fourth  game  of  the  season  to 
Winchester  High  9  to  8  at  the  local  diamond,  the 
game  going  ten  innings.  Both  teams  smote  the  ball 
harshly  getting  twenty-eight  safeties  between  them. 
Woburn  led  8  to  6  going  into  the  eighth,  but  errors 
by  the  Orange  and  Black  and  timely  hits  by  the 
visitors  netted  them  a  run  in  this  inning  as  well  as 
the  next,  to  tie  up  the  ball  game.  A  single,  a  long- 
fly,  and  an  intentional  pass,  set  the  stage  for  the 
single  which  scored  what  proved  to  be  the  winning- 
tally  in  the  tenth  inning  as  Woburn  was  unable  to 
score  in  their  half.  Donoghey  starred  for  the  vis¬ 
itors,  obtaining  four  safeties  out  of  five  trips  to 
the  plate. 


GIRLS’  BASEBALL 

The  baseball  season  opened  not  only  for  the 
boys  but  was  also  heartily  welcomed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  weaker  six  as  was  demonstrated  by  the 
large  turnout  of  girls  for  batting  practices.  About 
fifty  girls  reported  to  Miss  Feeney  on  the  first  day 
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and  interest  ran  high.  Captains  were  chosen  and 
teams  of  uniform  strength  were  organized.  A  sched¬ 
ule  of  twelve  intermural  games  has  been  drawn  up. 
The  winning  teams  will  compete  in  final  playoffs 
for  the  championship,  with  the  losing  teams  battling 
one  another  for  the  cellar  championship. 

A  continuation  of  the  “Fenway  Park  Policy”  is 
a  reward  strongly  anticipated  by  the  girls.  It  has 
been  the  custom  for  the  past  three  or  four  years 
for  the  winning  team  to  attend  a  R,ed  Sox  game  on 
some  Friday  (Ladies’  Day)  afternoon. 

The  following  captains  were  selected: 

Captains  Teams 

Alice  Anderson  Salutatorians 

Vera  Rosengren  Arrows 

Barbara  Porter  Juniors 

Josephine  Peary  Gems 

Grace  Danka  Torpedoes 


GIRLS’  SPORT  COMMENT 

Ask  Janice  Haggerty  what  comment  a  certain 
friend  of  hers  made  regarding  the  Woburn  girls’ 
hockey  picture  appearing  in  the  Boston  papers! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Blond  inspiration — !  Alice  Anderson’s  team 
won  the  basketball  championship,  winning  all  but 
one  of  the  games. 

*  ifc  j{c  *  sjc 

The  (Seniors  won  the  championship  of  the  inter¬ 
class  basketball  league. 

Exclamations  and  congratulations  may  still  be 
heard  regarding  the  first  Girls'  Hockey  Champion¬ 
ship. 

It  is  evident  that  the  girl  who  told  the  com¬ 


mercial  beography  teacher  that  linseed  oil  is  used  for 
cooking  has  never  done  much  in  the  cooking  line. 

HOCKEY 

Although  hampered  by  lack  of  ice,  Woburn 
High’s  hockey  team,  coached  by  Bill  Roche,  but  not 
sponsored  by  the  school,  played  three  games,  win¬ 
ning  all  of  them.  Much  new  talent  was  uncovered 
and  several  boys  showed  marked  ability. 

*  *  *  *  * 

WOBURN  6— HUNTINGTON  PREP  2 

Boasting  a  strong  hockey  team  with  several 
former  interscholastic  players,  Huntington  Prep 
played  Woburn  at  Walker’s  Pond  and  were  defeated 
5-2.  Carl  Anderson,  Bob  Carroll  and  Dick  Daw 
combined  very  nicely  to  smother  the  Huntington 
goalie  in  a  rain  of  shots,  counting  five  times.  In 
the  waning  moments  of  play,  Huntington  tallied 

twice  to  avoid  a  shut  out. 

*  *  *  *  * 

WOBURN  12— B.  C.  INDEPENDENTS  8 

Continuing  to  play  a  fine  brand  of  hockey,  Wo¬ 
burn  completely  outclassed  a  team  made  up  of 
Boston  College  students.  The  issue  was  never  in 
doubt,  with  Anderson,  Scrivens,  Bradley,  Carroll, 
Daw  and  Florio  all  scoring.  The  game  was  played 

at  the  Woburn  Cubs  rink  in  Central  Square. 

***** 

WOBURN  3— WILMINGTON  0 

Woburn  won  its  first  game  with  Wilmington 
High  by  a  shut  out.  Wilmington  never  threatened, 
being  forced  to  fire  long  shots  from  outside  the  de¬ 
fense.  Torrice,  O’Donnell,  Koski,  and  Crovo  were 
stone  walls  at  the  blue  line,  while  Dick  Daw,  Bob 
Bradley  and  Tarso  Daniels  were  counting  for  Wo¬ 
burn. 


V(1S.  SHOULD  HAVE  AN  ORGANIZED  HOCKEY  TEAM  f 


Bob  Carroll  \  u  c 

„  }  Hi ch  Scokehs 

Carl  Anderson; 

TrtftSo  DANIELS  ~  Goo>  Stick  HANDLER 
Dick  daw  Excellent  PlaynaKer 
Si  Cronin  ~  Good  Passer 
8 os  Bradley  ~  fast  Puck  carrier 
Hike  Florio 
Huck  Cano/ 

Wallace  Scrivens  —  Good  Backhand 
Coo  o'donneu | 


J  HARD  SHOTS 


,  ,  HARD  CHECKERS 

Carl  Torrice 

HARRY  Crovo 

Fino  KosKi 

Earl  Stokes  ~  Good  Defensive  forwarc 


'} 


Good  Defensive  unit 


Last  Seasons 
Games 

WoBURN  ~  «T 
Huntington  ~  i 
Woburn  —  3 
Wil/UNGTO/V  -0 
Woburn  -it, 

0  c.  independents 


ANDERSON  /W 


CapMoLL  c 

Daw  rW 

O'DONNELL  W 
ToRiUCt.  rJ 
K«L0RID6  2 
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A  certain  history  teacher  was  stumpt  recently 
when  he  came  across  "Cross  eye  Louis’’  on  a  test 
paper.  He  was  forced  to  question  the  pupils  in  order 
to  find  out  that  he  meant  Louis  XI. 

***** 

John  Brophy  has  us  guessing  about  his  dream 
girl  frcm  Stoneham. 

***** 

What  bright  pupil  passed  in  a  poem  signed 
‘‘Unanimous’’  instead  of  “Anonymous”? 

Expert  wood  chopping.  Apply:  Charlie  Deelian. 
***** 

• 

If  Gains  and  Greene  will  promise  to  keep  train¬ 
ing  rules,  we  will  hire  a  wrestling  arena  in  which 
they  can  stage  their  matches. 

***** 

News  Item: 

Bernard  0.  Harrington,  Esq.  is  now  wearing 
long  trousers. 

***** 

If  Dunk  came  to  school  more  often,  he  would 

probably  appreciate  it. 

***** 

Why  do  Jean  Cummings  and  Anne  Caldwell  like 
to  horseback  ride  at  Concord  and  camp  respectively? 

The  Sophs  are  growing  older.  They  now  match 

for  nickels  instead  of  pennies. 

***** 

An  exasperated  someone  inquires:  “Why  does 
Sadie  Franchini  have  to  be  so  silly  in  her  home 
room?” 

***** 

Where  did  E.  Manley  get  the  idea  that  Georgia 
was  not  one  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

***** 

We  say,  “Rosanna,  what  do  Stoneham  boys  have 

that  we  haven’t  got?” 

***** 

What  girl  in  IIIB3  has  too  much  fudge. 
***** 

Marion  Cramphorn  has  been  named  “Alibi  Ike” 
of  Section  IIC1. 

***** 

We  want  to  know  why  Louise  D.  likes  the  South 
End? 

***** 

A  certain  large  Soph  (male)  is  the  subject  of 
close  scouting  by  a  certain  Senior  (female.) 


Teacher:  “Gregory,  how  does  one  say  “to”  be¬ 
fore  the  names  of  towns?” 

Gregory:  “I  don’t  know.” 

Gifford  (Son  of  a  doctor):  “Say  a  (ah)!” 

Why  has  Martin  Davoren  become  so  interested 
in  a  senior  home  room? 

***** 

Does  B.  Wetherbee  like  Lexington  because  of 
the  hills  and  vales? 

Does  M.  Ball  believe  that  “variety  is  the  spice 
of  life?” 

IIIB4 

Tallest  Girl- — Ruth  Cowhan 
Tallest  Boy — Leonard  Doherty 
Smallest  Girl — Eleanor  Dioric 
Smallest  Boy — -Louis  Langone 
Most  Attractive  Girl — Lillian  Klayda 
Most  Attractive  Boy — Thomas  Haley 
Best  Dresser — Betty  Foster 
Class  Clown — Carl  MacKeen 

Brightest  Girls — Shirley  Johnson,  Blanche  Cornett 
Brightest  Boys — Harry  Zilch,  Joe  Tick 

We  certainly  pity  the  poor  little  Sophs  who  can’t 
give  an  oral  theme  with  out  getting  red  in  the  face. 

***** 

Teacher:  “George,  I  think  I  hear  you  talking.” 
George:  “But  teacher,  I  didn’t  say  a  single 
thing.” 

Teacher:  “Well!  George,  it  certainly  sounded 
like  it  to  me.” 

George:  “But,  teacher!” 

Teacher:  “George  that  will  be  all,  I  always  like 
to  have  the  last  word,  so  let  the  matter  drop.” 

What  was  R.  Ferullo  looking  at  the  nigh  of  the 
senior  play? 

***** 

Why  does  Rosanna  go  to  Stoneham  so  much? 

Where  does  R.  Desmond  go  nights  to  make  him 

sleep  so  much  during  the  day? 

***** 

We  wonder: 

Where  Tom  Sheeran,  the  lady  killer,  learned 
how  to  accomplish  so  much  with  women? 
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Why  Tcm  “Mac”  doesn’t  explore  new  regions. 
Montvale  Avenue  is  completely  uncovered. 

Hi  4c  s|e  sfc 

Personal  : 

Leave  all  orders  for  hams  and  bacon  with  me. 
I’m  well  informed  on  quality. 

Kay  O’Brien 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  thought  a  license  was  what  was  needed  for  me 
to  win  fame  among  the  girls,  but  my  guess  was 
wrong.  Will  someone  please  give  me  advice? 

Bob  (R.  A.  T.)  Jones. 

*  *  *  *  :fe 

Is  it  natural  for  Bobbie  M.’s  voice  to  crack  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  read? 

***** 

Why  is  Paul  Gains  learning  to  jump  rope? 
***** 

Does  Barbara  E.  fall  down  stairs  to  amuse  the 
boys? 

***** 

With  whom  does  Smith  go,  and  when  does  West 
look  best? 

***** 

I  often  wonder  what  would  happen  IF: 

C.  McKein  stopped  asking  such  silly  questions. 

B.  Foster  did  not  buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes  every 
week. 

L.  Langoni  wasn’t  so  neat. 

M.  Larsen  lost  her  blushing  influence. 

B.  Varey  really  did  own  a  riding  school. 

L.  Klayda  wasn’t  such  a  lady. 

K.  Leahey  stopped  collecting  tie  pins. 

T.  Haley  collected  pansies  instead  of  junk  for  a 
hobby. 

Dot  Campbell’s  temper  matched  her  hair. 

J.  Begley  became  captain  of  the  football  team. 

Claire  C.  and  Betty  M.  weren’t  so  indiscreet. 

W.  Place  ever  got  into  the  movies. 

Sadie  F.  got  laryngitis  and  used  J.  Begley  for  one 
of  her  models. 

A.  Tedesco  was  as  good  an  artist  as  his  brother  in 
Junior  High. 

Josephine  F.  didn’t  have  all  the  boys  after  her. 

L.  Callahan  ever  was  really  wide  awake. 

K.  Aylward  turned  out  to  be  a  school  marm. 

S.  Kasmas  ever  got  to  be  a  second  Rubinoff. 

Nancy  B.  did  not  have  so  many  clothes. 

J.  Logue  turned  to  be  an  expert  photographer. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Laws  ammassy,  bless  mah  sole, 

How  many  chickens  did  ah  done  stole! 

Two  the  other  night  and  two  the  night  before, 
Laws  amassy  ah  done  stole  fo’. 

***** 

Woburn  High  School’s  “400”  (elite)  is  still  go¬ 
ing  strong.  P.  S.  for  Dumb  Dodoes  only. 


SOME  YEARS  INTO  THE  FUTURE” 

CLASS  OF  IBS 

Thomas  Sullivan — A  good  sport. 

Benjamin  Stella — A  salesman  in  Elson’s  studio. 
Irene  Palvak — Doing  housework  for  Frank. 

Ruth  Robertson — Herman’s  wife. 

Rosemary  Bigger — Still  looking  for  her  leader. 
Joseph  Donahue — Hollywood’s  latest  comedy. 

N'eil  Dcherty — Milk-driver. 

Blanche  Redulski — Still  looking  for  her  man. 
Albert  Campbell — Midget  in  the  Bailey’s  circus. 
John  Connolly — The  man  with  the  style. 

Andrew  Kozak — An  artist. 

Edward  Comer — A  bookkeeper  at  the  W.  H.  S. 
Lorraine  Haggerty — A  reporter  of  the  W.  Daily 
Times. 

Janice  Haggerty — W.  H.  S.  gym  teacher. 

Frederick  Martin — An  office  boy. 

Robert  Matson — In  a  symphony  orchestra. 

Edith  St.  Paul — Married  to  a  restaurant  keeper. 
Rose  Ottariano — Married  to  Nick. 

Mildred  Woods — Owning  a  beauty  parlor. 

Jennie  Hrenchuk — Stanley’s  best. 

Frank  Wojtanowski — A  farmer. 

Nicoletta  Papastathe — Happily  married. 

Alice  Woods — Happily  married  to  Red. 


Some  Sophs  often  mistake  Donald  Winstanly  for 
Joe  McSweeny.  Which  should  feel  insulted? 

Was  it  a  door  or  a  fist  Victor  walked  into  to  get 
that  shine? 

When  so  many  Sophs  have  taken  up  horse  back 
riding,  the  question  arises:  Is  it  Bobby  Varey  or  the 
horse? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Who  is  the  girl  in  IIIB5  who  attracts  attention 
with  the  hiccoughs? 

Who  is  the  wizard  in  IIIB5  who  says  she  never 
studies,  but  gets  “A”? 

*  *  *  *  * 

James  Cassanos,  noted  geomatrician,  is  now 
working  out  a  solution  for  the  eternal  triangle. 

4:  *  *  *  * 

Ask  Georgie  Cary  to  show  you  some  handies. 

What  boys  were  greatly  embarrassed  recently 
when  what  they  thought  to  be  some  of  our  cute 
little  sophs  turned  out  to  be  two  other  people? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Where  did  Rocketenez  get  that  horn? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Dees  Helen  Narkiewich  like  the  minstrels  be¬ 
cause  of  O’Leary? 

Does  M,  McDonald  believe  in  miracles? 
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1st:  “This  book  of  statistics  says  that  every  time 

I  breathe  somebody  dies.’’ 

2nd:  “Halitosis,  huh?’’ 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  sweet  young  thing  calls  Charles  Duffy, 
“Chickie  Baby?” 

***** 

Pupil  (singing) :  “I’m  floating  on  a  bubble.” 
Teacher:  “You  had  better  keep  quiet  or  you’ll 

be  floating  in  at  1:30.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Who  takes  Anne  for  her  buggy  ride  nowadays? 

P.  S. — Jacky  has  his  license. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Who  is  the  mystery  boy  in  M.  Goldstein's  life? 
What  has  hapened  to  D.  Stokes’s  secretary?  Has 
she  gone  on  a  strike,  Dan? 

***** 

Why  is  K.  O’Brien  so  fond  of  a  certain  brand 
of  meat? 

***** 

Why  does  C.  Kreconis  enjoy  her  bookkeeping 
classes  so  much? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Has  B.  Cameron  at  last  become  interested  in 
the  Junior  Class? 

***** 

What  would  happen  if: 

F.  Murray  arrived  on  time? 

A.  Glover  stopped  talking  about  girls? 

K.  0  Brien  didn’t  look  in  a  mirror? 

M.  Goldstein  didn’t  show  her  authority? 

E.  Nutile  didn't  blush? 

K.  Barker  ever  said  “yes”? 

V.  Froberg  stopped  thinking  about  his  Soph? 
M.  Hutchinson  forgot  her  pooch? 

M.  Murphy  forgot  to  smile? 

H.  Peterson  was  seen  without  Ruth? 

E.  Apply  remembered  his  excuses? 

M.  Brown  stopped  talking  of  her  heau? 

H.  Murray  forgot  his  Junior? 

A.  McGovern  settled  down? 

A.  Tarky  stopped  talking? 

J.  Foley  wasn’t  eating? 

B.  Cronin  forgot  her  blond? 

C.  Huchings  flunked  in  history? 

R.  Peterson  didn’t  know  latest  news? 

D.  Buck  had  a  meek  voice? 

***** 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  her  crown 
And  Jill  said,  “Oh  Heck.” 

***** 

Mr.  X.  said  that  he  saw  Claire  and  Betty  sporting 
in  town  one  holiday.  He  failed  to  mention  whether 
or  not  they  were  accompanied. 


POPULAR  SONG  HITS 

Wake  Up  and  Live — In  class. 

Where  Are  You?- — At  1:30. 

The  Love  Bug  Will  Get  You— Ask  Herman 
Peterson. 

Trust  In  Me — When  I  say  that  the  answers  are 
right????? 

Boo  Hoo — Another  3 : 10. 

Toodle-E-oo — Leaving  school  at  1:30. 

Did  You  Mean  It? — -When  you  said  I  go  an  “A.” 
Jamboree — At  the  Junior  Prom. 

One  Alone — Stag  at  the  Junior  Prom. 
Goodnight  My  Dove — After  the  Junior  Prom. 
Just  A  Quiet  Evening — Doing  your  homework 
(Oh  Yeah!) 

Mr.  Ghost  Goes  to  Town — When  we  skip  school. 


From  whom  has  W.  Marshall  been  receiving 
notes? 

***** 

Why  does  Ann  Little  always  powder  her  nose 

just  before  going  into  a  certain  room? 

***** 

What  does  Kenneth  Brooks  have  to  say  to  Eva 
Wollinger  before  every  class? 

***** 

Where  did  Midge  Wray  get  that  terrible  giggle? 
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HELPFUL  HINTS  FOR  THE  STUDENT 

I  have  listed  below  a  few  hints  on  what  to  do 
in  a  high  school.  They  might  come  in  handy  or 
you  can  pay  as  much  attention  to  them  as  I  did. 
(In  that  respect  don’t  read  them  at  all.) 

(1)  Wait  until  you  get  to  college  before  roll¬ 
ing  up  your  pant  legs.  (You  know  how  the  girls 
blush.) 

(2)  If  some  of  you  fellows  who  have  lost  your 
girlish  form  have  to  wear  suspenders,  wear  them 
under  your  sweater. 

(3)  Red,  white,  and  blue  are  national  colors, 
but  remember  your  socks  aren’t  the  national  flag. 

(4)  Don’t  bring  Sport  or  Western  Stories  to 
extra  sessions. 

(5)  Don’t  run  up  and  slap  a  pupil  on  the  back 
and  expect  him  to  be  pleased  to  see  you.  (He  might 
have  sunburn.) 

(6)  If  you  ever  feel  studious,  IIICl  has  the 
prettiest  girls  from  which  to  get  ycur  assignments. 

(7)  You  girls  who  use  lipstick  and  rouge,  re¬ 
member  you  are  not  painting  barns. 

(8)  You  seniors  who  push  the  sophomores 
around  should  remember  you  were  young  once  your¬ 
self. 

(9)  If  you  get  a  pink  card,  have  it  signed  at 
cnee.  It’s  the  best  policy. 


CENSUS  OF  CLASS  II Cl 

Most  Popular  Girl — Patricia  Dolan. 

Most  Popular  Boy — Richard  Desmond. 
Class  Clown — Clifford  Nagle. 

Class  Athlete — Bud  Hoff. 

Class  Poet — Charles  Carroll. 

Class  Orator — Phyllis  Canada. 

Class  Musician — Betty  Banwell. 

Most  Studious — Alba  MacKay. 

Cutest  Girls — Hutchinson  Twins. 

Best  Looking  Boy — George  Carey. 
Quietest  Girl — Eleanor  Anderson. 
Brightest  Girl — Catherine  N'apoli. 
Brightest  Bov^-Donald  Mclntire. 

Mcst  Bashful — Edward  Solheim. 

Class  Sheiks — Bill  Murray,  Joe  Gorman. 
Most  Dependable — Betty  Callahan. 
Friendliest — Rpsanna  Kerwin. 

Woman  Hater — Robert  McLatchey. 

Best  Sport — Mary  Pecora. 

Sophisticated — Eleanor  Breslin. 


Teacher:  (writing  on  the  board)  “Bot,  board.” 
(meaning  look  at  the  board). 

Bot:  “Yes,  very.” 

He  *  *  *  * 

IIICl  is  wondering  if  there  is  a  special  reason 
for  Paul  Gains’  absence  on  test  days. 

***** 

Will  “Oscar”  Greene  ever  be  a  ski  champ? 


If  you  only  knew  how  much  trouble  the  high 
school  dances  bring  to  some  girls.  A  certain  Junior 
is  said  to  have  walked  four  miles  every  day  in 
order  to  acquire  a  figure  to  match  her  gown  before 
the  Junior  Prom. 

***** 

Teacher:  “Can  you  tell  me  what  a  vacuum  is?” 
John:  “I  got  it  in  my  head,  teacher,  but  I  can’t 

say  it.” 

***** 

1st  student:  “What  is  three  sevenths  of  a 
chicken,  two  thirds  of  a  cat,  and  one  half  of  a 

goat?” 

2nd  student:  “Give  up.  I  don’t  know.” 

1st  student:  “Chicago,  of  course.” 

***** 

It’s  a  grand  ad  for  Coco-malt  to  see  the  “hardie 
lassies”  on  the  bikes  coming  to  school. 


KNOCK— KNOCK 

Knock,  knock. 

Who’s  there? 

Abner.  Abner  who? 

Abner  a  swell  time.  Wish  you  were  here. 

***** 

Knock,  knock. 

Who’s  there? 

Altimeters.  Altimeters  who? 

Altimeters  give  juice. 

***** 

How  did  “Evil”  Given  make  Tom  forget  his 
lines? 

***** 

Logue  and  Kenny  are  getting  to  be  rabid  candid 
camera  fans. 

***** 

Mr.  Ricker  (The  day  the  seniors  got  their 
class  books  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Bur- 
dett) :  “If  you  don’t  want  your  memoirs  to  be  only 
memories,  put  them  away.” 

***** 

Fortunately  Coach  McGovern  was  not  at  the 
Senior  play  and  Leonard  Rae  did  not  have  to  turn 
in  his  suit. 

***** 

“Bill  Place  placed”  is  getting  to  be  a  trite  ex¬ 
pression. 

***** 

Teacher:  “The  Ganges  River  is  very  muddy,  but 
the  people  wash  their  clothes  and  themselves  in  it 
and  even  drink  it.” 

Pupil:  ‘Aw!  teacher,  that’s  too  much  for  us  to 
swallow.” 

***** 

It’s  a  pity  that  some  of  our  “cooler  offers”  want 
to  practice  what  they  preach. 
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LOOKING  IN  THE  FUTURE  FOR  IIG2 

Ann  Little — working  in  her  own  beauty  parlor. 
Helen  Salonis — training  in  Choate  Hospital. 
Eva  Wollinger — rendering  solos  on  the  radio. 
Marjory  Wray — teaching  gym  in  the  High 
School. 

Helen  Bonin — as  Ann’s  assistant. 

Sally  Watt— still  skipping. 

Virginia  Sargent — playing  in  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Genevieve  Tobin — working  in  a  dress  shop. 
Steven  Kreatsoulis — Peter  Scarvalis — two  great 
artists. 

Dexter  Knox — a  cartoonist  on  the  Daily  Times. 
Joseph  O’Donnell — the  new  golf  champion. 
Henry  Psyzola — running  to  fame. 

Gordan  Hubbard — a  famed  chemist. 

Kenneth  Brooks — the  latest  author. 

Charles  McLaughlin — working  as  a  soda  jerker. 
Donald  Fossey — up  and  coming  in  the  science 
field. 

Joseph  Hanson — the  leading  player  on  the  na¬ 
tional  basketball  team. 

Kenneth  Preble — the  second  John  McCormick. 
Charles  Flaherty — still  as  lazy  as  ever. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  IPAH 

J.  Gorrasi — Swing-master. 

H.  DeLong — Robert  Browning’s  successor. 

A.  Crawford — Modern  agriculturist. 

E.  Lafayette — Costume  designer. 

R.  Doherty — Creator  of  the  Bowling  Alley  of  the 
21st  Century. 

W.  Briand — Voice  of  Experience  WEEI. 

P.  Cassanos — Future  Amateur  Golf  Champion. 

J.  Bushman — Bookkeeper. 

H.  Murray — Crooner  with  Gorassi’s  Orchestra. 

C.  Kreconus — A  modern  Sappho. 

J.  Brophy — A  fingerprint  expert  at  Washington. 
A.  Tebbetts — Firefighter. 

C.  Torrice — Teacher  of  printing. 

V.  Froberg — An  architect. 


R.  Simpson — Salesman  of  Used  Cars. 

G.  Porter — Teacher  of  Home  Economics. 

W.  Moore — Radio  operator. 

W.  Woods — Clarence  DeMar  2nd. 

J.  Sylvester — Aeronautical  draftsman. 

B.  Mentes,  B.  Venios — Assistants  to  J.  Bushman. 
A.  Doherty — Borrah  Minnevitch  2nd. 

E.  Temenas — Roller  skating  champion. 

G.  Garrity — Future  football  coach  at  Woburn 
High. 

P.  Connolly— Lou  Gehrig  2nd. 

Gorrasi,  Doherty— The  Ritz  Brothers. 

Koo  O'Donnell — Financial  Manager  of  Ritz 
Brothers. 


Our  congratulations  to  the  following  members 
of  Shorthand  IB1  who  have  won  Shorthand  dic¬ 


tionaries  this  year: 
Nellie  Capozzola, 
Charles  Huckins 
Marion  Johnson 
Esther  Jemas 
Rose  Signoriello 


Helen  Hardy 
Anna  Tassi 
Edna  N'utile 
Eleanor  Outridge 
Lucille  Hennessey 


Frances  Elenchuk 


THE  MIGHTY  SHIFT-SHAFT  CALLAHAN 

John  Brophy,  ’37 

As  the  mighty  Shift-Shaft  grabs  a  bat, 

All  the  people  take  off  their  hats. 

The  pitcher  goes  into  his  dance, 

As  Shift-Shaft  hitches  up  his  pants. 

Chic  says,  “(I  would  give  him  a  base  on  balls, 
If  I  knew  he  wasn’t  just  a  stall.” 

As  the  baseball  whizzes  by, 

The  girls’  hearts  all  sigh, 

For  they  hear  the  umpire  shout, 

‘‘Shift-Shaft  Callahan  has  just  struck  out.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Knock,  knock. 

Who’s  there? 

Tilda.  Tilda  who? 

Tilda  sands  of  the  desert  grow  cold. 
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Greetings  to  our  Exchange  friends! 

With  this  edition  of  the  Reflector  goes  our  last 
greeting  to  our  Exchange  Friends  this  season.  We 
certainly  have  enjoyed  the  various  school  magazines 
and  we  feel  that  this  has  been  a  very  successful 
year  for  all  the  school  publications  with  which  we 
have  come  in  contact.  We  hope  the  various  schools 
have  benefited  in  some  way  through  our  Reflector 
inasmuch  as  we  have  gained  much  through  our  ex¬ 
changes. 

In  bidding  our  season’s  farewell,  we  wish  par¬ 
ticularly  to  compliment  Waltham  High  School  on  its 
excellent  magazine  “The  Mirror.”  It  contains  a 
splendid  assortment  of  stories,  all  very  interesting 
and  well  written,  and  through  its  sports  section  and 
class-notes,  “The  Mirror”  reflects  the  “pep”  en¬ 
thusiasm  prevalent  among  its  students.  May  “The 
Mirror”  ever  continue  to  have  such  alertness  and 
talent  reflected  through  its  various  sections!  We 
are  grateful  for  the  following  comment:  “We  enjoyed 
reading  the  Reflector  from  Woburn  High  School. 
The  information  contained  in  the  section  called 
“School  Activities,”  is  invaluable  to  the  student.  A 
few  more  stories  would  help  your  magazine.  Your 
humor  section  is  unusual  and  very  intestering.” 

The  Yuletide  “rioneer”  from  Reading  High  School 
is  one  of  the  best  editions  we  have  received  this 
•year.  The  stories  and  editorials  show  a  talent  rare¬ 
ly  found  among  high  school  students.  Your  array 
of  poems  is  worthy  of  high  comment.  The  poem 
entitled  “Chant  Du  Cygne”  by  Virginia  Aldrich  was 
remarkable.  You  may  well  be  proud  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  originally  of  your  magazine;  Reading  High 
School  certainly  lacks  no  literary  talent! 

What  an  interesting  and  attractive  cover  on  the 
“Red  and  Gray”  from  Fitchburg  High  School!  You 
have  some  very  original  features,  such  as,  the  Ger¬ 
man  section,  Rogues  Gallery,  etc.,  and  the  quota¬ 
tions  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  are  worthy  of 
comment.  We  are  always  eager  to  review  your 
paper. 

We  must  add  a  word  of  praise  for  “The  Noddler” 
from  East  Boston  High  School.  Your  cover  is  very 


attractive  and  your  cuts  are  good.  The  crossword 
is  a  novel  feature  and  your  magazine  as  a  whole 
is  well  arranged. 

Congratulations  are  sent  to  Hume-Fogg  High 
School,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  a  fine  magazine 
“The  Echo.”  Your  cuts  are  very  good  and  the 
literature  very  interesting  and  well  written.  What 
your  literary  department  lacks  in  quantity  it  makes 
up  for  in  quality.  We  enjoyed  your  magazine  very 
much. 

We  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  “Iliad”  from 
Brattleboro  High  School,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
Their  art  students  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
excellent  work  both  on  the  cover  and  illustrations. 
The  “Book  Chat”  proved  to  be  an  excellent  and 
unusual  feature.  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
following  comment  on  our  Reflector:  “Your  cover 
is  simple  and  neat,  but  the  title  page  lacks  such 
necessary  information  as  the  date,  how  often  your 
magazine  is  published  and  the  subscription  cost. 
Certainly  your  editorials  were  both  numerous  and 
commendable,  but  a  variation  in  the  point  size 
would  give  more  appeal  to  them.  The  short  stories 
were  well  done,  and  we  especially  enjoyed  reading 
them,  because  they  were  typical  of  young  boys  and 
girls  of  high  school  age.  We  suggest  you  use  more 
illustrations  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  pages. 
Why  not  try  linoleum  block  prints?  Ink  prints  are 
expensive — linoleum  block  prints  are  inexpensive 
and  attractive.  Your  “Class  Notes”  were  cleverly 
presented,  while  your  poetry  was  also  good.  Some 
of  those  poems  offered  opportunities  for  good  illus¬ 
trations  by  your  young  artists.  We  offer  you  the 
best  of  luck!” 

Space  and  time  will  not  permit  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment — or  criticism — for  all  our  Exchanges  but  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  papers: 
“Boston  University  News” — Boston  University. 
“Springfield  College  Bulletin”— Springfield  College. 
“Northeastern  News”— Northeastern  University. 
“Bates  Student” — Bates  College. 

“School  Life” — Melrose  High  School. 

“Emerson  College  News” — Emerson  College. 
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EXCHANGE  JOKES 

“Red  and  Gray" — 

Helen:  “Shall  we  waltz?" 

Johnnie:  “It’s  all  the  same  to  me.” 

Helen:  “So  I’ve  noticed." 

***** 

Teacher:  “What  can  you  tell  me  about  nitrates?” 
Pupil:  “They’re  a  lot  cheaper  than  day  rates.” 
***** 

Nurse:  “How  would  you  like  to  take  this  castor 
oil?  ’ 

Johnny:  “With  a  fork.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Waiter,  liic-bring  me  a  dish  of  prunes.” 
“Stewed,  Sir?” 

“Now,  thatsh  none  of  your  bishness.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

‘  Noddler” — 

First  Aeronautical  Student:  “Hello  Smith,  old 
man.  Haven’t  seen  you  for  a  long  time." 

Second  Aeronautical  Student:  “Been  in  bed 
seven  weeks.” 

First  Aeronautical  Student:  “Oh  that’s  too  bad. 
Flu,  I  suppose?” 

Second  Aeronautical  Student:  “Yes,  and 
crashed." 

*  *  He  *  * 

Boy:  “I  think  I’ve  a  flat  tire.” 

Girl:  ‘M  think  that  makes  us  even." 

***** 

Voice  (over  telephone):  “Can  you  reserve  me  a 
box  for  two?” 

Puzzled:  “We  don’t  have  any  boxes  for  two.” 
Voice:  “Isn’t  this  the  theatre?" 

Puzzled:  “Why,  no!  This  is  the  undertaker.” 
***** 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  of  these — 

‘T’ve  flunked  again." 

***** 

This  is  the  land  of  opportunity,  all  right.  Ama¬ 
teurs  land  jobs  on  the  radio  imitating  professionals 
who  are  out  of  work. 

***** 

Customer:  “Did  you  serve  me  this  cherry  pie, 
because  it  happens  to  be  Washington’s  birthday?” 
Waiter:  “Yes,  sir.” 

Customer:  “Well,  get  me  his  hatchet  so  I  can 
cut  it." 

***** 

“Echo”— 

Private:  “Sarge,  what  kind  of  a  guy  is  a  patriot 
and  orator?” 

Sarge:  “He’s  the  kind  who’s  always  ready  to 
lay  down  your  life  for  his  country.” 


Certain  people  in  IIIC1  wonder  who  is  flirting 
with  Jimmy  Kenny. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Sub-Debutants,  Haley  and  Donahue,  will  be  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  coming  out  party  sometime 
late  in  June. 

*  *  *  *  5fS 

Henry  Scott  thinks  an  old  excuse  is  better  than 
none.  Upon  being  questioned  as  to  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  the  flowers  that  he  was  seen  carry¬ 
ing  through  town,  he  replied,  “I  was  taking  them 
to  my  grandmother.” 

He  ijc  H<  %  jf: 

For  Hire: 

One  jolly  good  “Henglish"  butler;  “hexcellent” 
references. 

Apply: 

“  ‘Enry’’  Murray. 

*  *  *  *  H< 

When  “Hun"  Essigman  goes  to  shut  windows, 
he  goes  as  the  crow  flies. 

H«  *  H*  *  * 

Who  is  our  Clara  Bow? 

%  *  *  *  % 

Where  Dot  Stewart  and  Jennie  go  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Why  Eleanor  B.  and  her  friend  walked  out  of 
school  before  dismissal  without  an  excuse? 

$  $  *  *  * 

Johnny:  That’s  funny. 

Eddie:  What? 

Johnny:  Your  face. 

He  *  sfc  *  * 

Why  does  Fred  Doherty  get  red  behind  the  ears, 
when  the  teacher  talks  to  him? 

He  *  H«  * 

Why  does  Herbie  Grant  always  walk  home  with 
the  girls? 

***** 

Why  are  Sidney  Carroll  and  Bob  Simpson  al¬ 
ways  on  the  third  floor? 

***** 

Why  does  Lucille  Trudeau  like  to  take  a  1:30 
down  in  Room  4? 


.  .  admitted  without  examination. 


.  .  .  start  advanced  if  you  have  had  previous  commercial 
training. 

.  .  .  are  eligible  for  the  life-long  service  of  Placement 
Dept,  upon  graduation. 

BRYANT  6-  STRATTON 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

334  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON 

at  the  “ARLINGTON”  subway  station  Telephone  KENmore  6789 


Business  Training 


59th  year  begins 
in  September 


PLACEMENT 
Service  Free 
to  Graduates 

2021  employment 
calls  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 


For  Young  Men  and  Women 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
ACCOUNTING  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 
BUSINESS  AND  FINISHING  COURSES 


One  and  Two-Year  Programs.  Previous  commercial 
training  not  required  for  entrance.  Leading  colleges 
represented  in  attendance.  Students  from  different  states 


Burdett  College 


Write  or  telephone  for 
Day  or  Evening 
Catalog 


156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON 
Telephone  HANcock  6300 


+« 


Akeson  Fuel  Co. 

INC . 


COAL  —  OIL  —  COKE 


❖ 

I 

i 

! 

! 


j 

235  Salem  Street  —  Woburn 

i 


Purdy  Co.,  Inc. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

and 

LIMNERS 


160  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


ART  is  a 


Paying  Career 

Trained  artists  are  needed  today  for  salaried  jobs  on 
the  staffs  of  newspapers,  magazines,  advertising  depts.  of 
stores,  etc.  Art  is  not  only  an  interesting  career  but  a 
well-paid  business.  You  needn’t  be  a  genius  to  earn  good 
money  in  commercial  art  —  many  with  very  little  talent 
have  succeeded  with  proper  training. 

For  25  years  this  school  has  graduated  successful 
artists.  There  are  many  requests  for  our  graduates. 
Send  card  or  letter  with  your  name  and  address  for 
booklet  which  tells  of  opportunities  in  commercial  art  — 
or  ask  for  free  Knauber  Art-Ability  Test. 

Roy  A.  Davidson,  Director 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ART 

885  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


1 

j 


HAN  8790  j 


i 

j 

Back  Bay  | 


ELECTROTYPE  &  ENGRAVING  CO.  ! 


The  G o  m  p 1 e  t  e  Plant 
ART 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
WAX  ENGRAVING 
ELECTROTYPING 
STEREOTYPING 
*  *  *  MATS 


Engravings 
for  the 
Reflector 


172  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


*'• 

I 


SWEATERS  SLACKS 

and 

SPORT  WEAR 
HATS  and  CAPS 

MEEHAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 

351  Main  Street 

Woburn  Mass. 


OPTICIAN 


JEWELER 


Arthur  K.  Smith 

Est.  1871 

QUALITY  and  SERVICE 
W.  T.  Burnes  Bldg. 


426  Main  Street 


Woburn 


0-4 

9 


►< »;»  ♦;♦»—<»- 


Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

349  Main  Street 
Woburn 


i 

\  379  Main  Street 

\ 
i 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  Murphy 

Your  Druggist 


Phone  Woburn  1492 


f 


Woburn,  Mass.  j 

i 

i 


❖ 


Good  Judgment 

A  check  book  is  an  ally  to  good  judgment.  It  gives  you  receipts  for  all 
payments  and  keeps  accurate  account  of  expenditures.  Thus  it  aids 
your  good  judgment  in  wisely  spending  and 
saving  money. 


WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS  . 


I  1887  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year  1937 


— 

! 

|  Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 


Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

19  PLEASANT  STREET 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


S.  B.  Goddard  & 
Son  Co. 


1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 


WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 


323  Main  Street 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Tanners  Bank  Building 


Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 


Fresh  Vegetables 


102  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  0218 

! 

\ 


TRADE  AT 

BILLAUER’S 

JEWELER  and  OPTICIAN 

Where  Quality  Built  Confidence 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry  and 
Gifts  for  All  Occasions 

327  Main  Street 


i 

i  i 
i 


9 


SILVERMAN’S  STYLE  CENTER 

Latest  Model  Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 
For  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s 
Clothing  —  High  Grade  Furnishings 
446  Main  St.  — 


I 


Woburn,  Mass. 


CHEVROLET 


OLDSMOBILE 


CADILLAC 

LA  SALLE 


tM 


John  H.  Bates  Inc. 


i 


4(1  WINN  STREET  —  WOBURN  j  j 


TABBUT’S 
DAIRY  MILK 

FROM  OUR  OWN  ACCREDITED  HERD 

Produced  in  Woburn 

♦ 

CALL  WOB.  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  Jr.,  Prop. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


i  I 

I 


j  HOLLAND  BROS,  i  * - 


NEIPRIS  CL0THIN6  G8MPARY 

We  Specialize  in 
Students’  Clothing 

Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 

474  MAIN  STREET,  WOBURN 
opp.  Strand  Theatre 

_ ! 


I 


\  DODGE  and  PLYMOUTH  DEALERS  j 


<•'- 

f 


I 

|  ALSO  BUSSES  for  ALL  OCCASIONS 

\ 

12-18  PARK  ST. 

Woburn,  Mass.  —  Tel.  Woburn  0043 


! 


After  the  Reception  and  Graduation  Exercises 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison’s 

BLACK  amid  ORANGE  ROOM 


Cooling  Drinks 


Ice  Crea 


m 


Sandwiches 


The  Robbins  Company 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 

CLASS  RINGS  —  MEDALS  —  PINS 


80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LIBERTY  7678 


WOBURN  and  BOSTON 
EXPRESS 

Phoues:  Woburn  1597  —  Boston  Per.  7947 

TWO  TRIPS  DAILY 

11  e  (jail,  li  e  Haul  — 

A  ay  time,  A  nyivhere 

WINN 

TRANSPORTATION 

CO. 

Woburn  Mass. 


Nyaf 
keys  clear  the 
voice,  soothe 
the  throat. 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY  j 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Be*.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 


Men’s  and  Women's 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 
For  Rental 

READ  &  WHITE 

111  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 
Woolworth  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Quality  Always 


|M> 


X  f 


I ' 


i 


Tel.  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 
ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 
Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 


369  MAIN  STREET 


THE  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 

MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 

a  savings  account  in  some  bank. 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 


UNDEKHIIX  PRESS 

RRm’FIERS  SIMCE  1873 


388  BOWDOIN  ST.,  DORCHESTER 


Northeastern 

University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation 
for  the  understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  tech¬ 
nical  achievement.  The  purpose  of  this  urogram  is  to  give  the  student 
a  liberal  and  cultural  education  and  a  vocational  competence  which 
fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of  useful  ,emplovment. 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING 
AND  FINANCE,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Modern  methods  of 
instruction,  including  lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class 
discussions,  professional  talks  by  business  executives,  and  motion 
pictures  of  manufacturing  processes,  are  used. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional 
courses  in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  (WITH  DIESEL,  AERO¬ 
NAUTICAL  and  AIR  CONDITIONING  OPTIONS),  ELECTRICAL, 
CHEMICAL,  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION.  General  engineering  courses  are  pursued  during 
the  freshman  year;  thus  the  student  need  not  make  a  final  decision 
as  to  the  branch  of  engineering  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  until 
the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upper  classmen  in  all 
courses,  provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience 
with  classroom  Instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to 
earn  a  portion  of  his  school  expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business 
contacts  which  prove  valuable  In  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 

For  catalog  w  farther  Information  write  toi 
MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


